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It is a fundamental tenet of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence that any man, however great his guilt and 
however long his criminal record, shall be given an 
opportunity to speak in his own defense before a 
judge or jury that has not already made up its 
mind. This proud boast has not always been ob- 
served by Americans when they have formulated 
their opinions about the Turks. Time and again fry 
American press, the American pulpit., gnd American 
historians h ave mmcteli' the Turkish natio n, have 
pronounced a verdict of guilty absents reo , and have 
demanded summary execution by the armed forces 
of the civilized world. The principal witnesses for 
the prosecution have been missionaries and relief 
workers, politicians under the spell of the Glad- 
stonian tradition, Armenian and Greek refugees and 
immigrants, and others whose impartiality and 
knowledge of the whole truth have left much to be 
desired. The witnesses for the defense have been 
practically nonexistent — the Turks in the United 
States being few and pitiably inarticulate. That thp 
yerdicts of public opinion thus arrived at. have bee^ 
uniust., and q ometimes grotesque of course, ,j^L- 
y jfms No student of Near Eastern affairs will deny 
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that the record of the Ottoman Turks during the 
past century is unpleasantly stained with tyranny, 
stupidity, and innocent blood. But it also cannot be 
denied that the picture of the Ottoman Empire pre- 
sented to the American reader has been almost in- 
variably incomplete and hence misleading. Preju- 
dice, unenlightenment, and malevolence have been 
conspicuous characteristics of much that has passed 
as authoritative writing on the Near East during 
the past century in the United States. Now that the 
Ottoman Empire — an impressive scrap-heap of 
superannuated institutions, some inherently absurd 
and some essentially vicious — has gone the way of 
many other pre-war anachronisms, it is perhaps 
time to reexamine some of our hoary opinions con- 
cerning the Turks and give them a day in court. 

Madame Halide Edib attempts in this book to 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth in frank and 
unashamed defense of her countrymen. In view of 
the complicated character of the Eastern Question 
she could hardly be expected to satisfy all varieties 
of opinion. But her intellectual and moral integrity 
as a witness is above dispute. She is a prophet not 
without honor in her own country, where she has 
had a distinguished career as a teacher, journalist, 
author, statesman, social worker, and soldier. The 
first Moslem Turkish graduate of the Constantino- 
ple Woman’s College, she has been for more than 
three decades a just cause for pride on the part of 
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that outpost of American education. As one of the 
leaders in the movement for the emancipation of 
Turkish womanhood, she deserves high rank among 
the distinguished women of the world. Although 
with characteristic modesty she has put herself in 
the background in the pages of this book, Madame 
Halide Edib played a prominent role in the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908-09 and a still more 
prominent role in the Nationalist Revolution under 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha from 1919 to 1924. In the 
politics of her own country she has always been a 
liberal; in her outlook upon world affairs she is an 
internationalist. Hers is a voice to which Americans 
can listen with sympathy and confidence. 

Although Madame Halide Edib writes frankly 
from a Turkish point of view and in defense of the 
Turkish people, her book is no apologia. The old 
Ottom a n Empire h ad no lure for her; she describes 
it as a nuis ance to it s neighbors and an abomination 
to its own nationals. She is rightly concerned over 
the “staff-officer” mentality of the present dictator- 
ship. Although she was a Turkish Nationalist — em- 
bracing nationalism as the only emotional and moral 
force capable of saving the Turkish people from 
complete domination by Allied and Greek imperial- 
ism — she is of the opinion that “political national- 
ism is as ugly as any other creed which tends to 
make men exterminate each other.” Her funda- 
mental interests are not in politics, but in the cul- 
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tural heritage of the Turkish nation. Her sympa- 
thies are not with the army or the bureaucracy or 
even with the middle class but rather with the Ana- 
tolian peasantry, whose qualities of forbearance, 
courage, detennination, and industry arouse her 
profound admiration. Where she is sharply critical 
of the West in its relations with the Turks, one feels 
that she speaks the truth, however unpleasant. The 
polio y of the Great Powers toward Turkey has con- 
sistently been one of “betting on the wrong horse,” 
and as the author wisely observes “what it means to 
gamble with human beings is known only to those 
who have been the pawns in the game.” Madame 
Halide Edib cites as indicative of the state of 
western opinion concerning Turkey the widespread 
and sensational gmphasis placed upon the so-called 
“Hat Law” (prohibiting the wearing of the fez) — 
a pathetic commentary on our superficiality and in- 
terest in the bizarre where Near Eastern affairs are 
concerned. In short, the American reader will find 
in this book much that will challenge his prejudices, 
much that will shed new light in dark corner?, and 
not a little which will make him question the om- 
niscience which so many of us have arrogated unto 
ourselves. He will not, and should not, however, 
find refutation of those fundamental criticisms of 
the old Ottoman Empire and the new Turkey which 
have been offered by liberals and democrats without 
regard to their nationality. 
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Madame Halide Edib is not new to American 
readers. She has already published a volume of per- 
sonal memoirs which present a unique and charming 
picture of life in Turkey before the War. She is also 
the author of The Turkish Ordeal , a history of the 
Nationalist Revolution based upon her own obser- 
vations during the bitter years of struggle under 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha for the emancipation of 
Anatolia. Her present volume is supplementary to 
both of its predecessors. Its account of the Nation- 
alist movement, for example, is more detached, ob- 
jective, and reflective. It shows how deep-rooted in 
the past are some of the revolutionary reforms of 
1908-1909 and 1919-25. It makes persistent and 
salutary distinction between things essentially Otto- 
man and things essentially Turkish. It views m od- 
ern Tur k ey in wor ld, pers pecti ve— attributing tfr e , 
present dictator ship, i n part at le ast, to a general 
post-war reaction against democracy as a means of 
getting things .demerits historical sketch of the Ot- 
toman Turks is unique in man)'’ respects, even 
though it is of questionable validity to speak of 
innate national characteristics and even though the 
use of the term “Turanian” has unpleasant associa- 
tions with Edward August Freeman’s The Ottoman 
Power in Europe, a thoroughly unreliable book, 
which in its day was a devastating influence in sup- 
port of Gladstone’s Turcophobia. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion one may hold as to some of 
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Madame Halide Edib’s conclusions, however, one 
must be profoundly impressed with her sincerity of 
purpose and with the catholicity of her interests. 

As a liberal Turkish appraisal of new forces at 
work among the Turks this book will possess high 
value for students of contemporary Near Eastern 
affairs. It is to be hoped that it will receive a sympa- 
thetic reading on the part of those Americans who 
wish an honest statement of a point of view all too 
seldom heard in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Edward Mead Earle. 

Columbia University, New York City, 

January, 1(330. 



TURKEY FACES WEST 


INTRODUCTION 

Everything goes back to its origin,” says an Arab 
proverb. Although things and beings are constantly 
acquiring characteristics by new contacts and influ- 
ences, their origins also continue to affect them. In 
the recent changes in Turkey, a great many intellec- 
tuals believe that there is a tendency to return to 
our origins. What is more important is that this be- 
lief is consciously propagated by a considerable 
number of the intellectuals, partly for the sake of 
making those changes acceptable to the masses. 
Some of the new phases will be easier to understand 
if one knows who and what the Turk is — or what 
the Turk believes himself to be, which is after all 
the same thing. Therefore, a brief rough survey of 
the origins and characteristics of the Turk — as a 
modem Turk understands them — may not be amiss. 

Racially the Turks belong to the Turanian 
family. One trait characterizes the peoples of Tu- 
ranian origin — a grim realism and objectivity. The 
Ottoman Turks in this respect seem to be perhaps 
the best example. A great deal in the historical evo- 
lution of the Ottoman Turks would seem less inex- 
plicable if one kept this characteristic in mind. 
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Keyserling would call them extroverts; and like 
some extroverts, such as the Anglo-Saxons, the rul- 
ing passion of the Turks was empire-building. To 
understand the extent of this pet passion one has 
only to look over the map of Asia and read the 
names of its mountains, valleys, cities, and rivers. 
From the first century of the Christian era up to our 
own day Asia has been more profoundly altered 
than Europe in this respect, and the greatest altera- 
tion dates from the fifth to the eleventh century, co- 
inciding with the Turkish and Mongolian invasions. 
The Turks dominated Asia and eastern Europe 
almost completely, up to the fifteenth century, that 
is, until science and method had conquered mere 
grit, organizing capacity, and force. 

The outstanding empire formed by the Turanians 
before the Ottoman. Empire was that of Jinghiz, 
founded in the twelfth century. Jinghiz set up a vast 
organization with almost unparalleled discipline 
and ruthlessness, and proceeded to enlarge it by 
further conquests. What is of interest to us is that 
Jinghiz is believed to have been the first great Pan- 
Turanist, the first leader who wanted to gather all 
the Turanian peoples under one banner in a com- 
mon organization and racial culture. 

Therefore it was natural that a number of Turk- 
ish states already based on Persian culture, with 
Islam as the guiding principle of state, opposed him. 
For Islam bases the state on religious law and 
recognizes no other unity among men but that of 
Islam ; hence it is fundamentally antagonistic to all 
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racial and cultural nationalism. Naturally Jinghiz 
destroyed those states. Not only the Turkish Mos- 
lem states were destroyed, but the Arabic Caliphate 
of the Abbasids (1215) was also laid in ruins by his 
grandson Hulagu during his conquest of Bagdad. 
Jinghiz appeared to be as fanatical as the Christian 
crusaders against the Islamic states. Yet even a 
superficial study of his own state shows that at home 
he was entirely tolerant in religious matters. The 
Mongols and Turks in his camp, great or small, ad- 
hered to all possible religions — Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, Shamanism, and others. Preachers and 
priests of those religions led their own flocks and 
propagated their own faiths freely. Jinghiz’ second 
yassa (law) stands out as one of the most liberal 
and tolerant in religion. And in the special Mongo- 
lian and Turkish brand of cruelty, religious fanati- 
cism is lacking as an element. Jinghiz’ unquench- 
able hatred of Islam is directed against religion in 
the state rather than against religion itself. 

I do not know whether the far-fetched historical 
evidence of Leon Cahun, and that of the recent 
Turkish Pan-Turanists (1912-18) is enough to 
convince us that Jinghiz was a conscious Pan- 
Turanist or any sort of “ist” whatever. But it is 
evident that, consciously or unconsciously, he was 
determined to keep the state and religion apart. Not 
only he himself but the prominent Mongols and 
Turks in his camp watched with complete indiffer- 
ence the rivalry of the missionaries belonging to all 
religions and their quarrels over the souls which they 
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wanted to obtain for their particular creed, and 
never took sides. In any case there is strong enough 
evidence at present to make us believe that the pri- 
mary idea of the Mongol and the Turk in govern- 
ment is a non-theocratic one. 

Like all the other conquering races of those daj^s, 
the Turks built military states. The army with its 
chief, who is the Khakan (the ruler of the rulers), 
dominated the state and the individual. The Kha- 
kan made the laws with his council of elders (the 
Kurultay). Yet in spite of great military autocracy, 
the individual had a great deal of freedom and a 
dignity of his own. The nomadic origins of the 
Turks had something to do with this seemingly con- 
tradictory condition of things. For life among the 
nomads necessitates two seemingly contradictory 
aspects in the life of the community. First come au- 
thority and discipline. The chief who assumes the 
right to rule and to lead must be the fittest and 
ablest man. He may be autocratic and intolerably 
cruel, but he may not be weak or incompetent. Sec- 
ond, in the difficult and ever changing state of 
nomads every individual is of some value, and every 
individual develops a sense of responsibility toward 
the tribe, or the state which is the larger tribe. This 
combination of discipline and responsibility in the 
Turk makes him a democrat and an autocrat at the 
same time. The fawning, servile spirit which is 
usually the outcome of long autocratic and despotic 
regimes as well as of class rule — military or other- 
wise — is a foreign mentality which crept into the 
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official and city life with the Persian and Byzantine 
influences. The personal dignity of the Turkish 
peasant and the ordinary man in the street is pro- 
verbial and does not need any proving. 

The study of the early Turks in the various 
aspects of their life is comparatively recent; it is 
called “Turkology.” Although it is very incomplete, 
still it throws some light on their family life and 
the position of women among them. The data differ 
according to the various tribes among which the 
studies were made. Zia Keuk-Alp, a recent Turkish 
sociologist, always claimed that men and women 
shared all rights, political or otherwise, in Turkish 
society. His evidence was fairly strong and authen- 
tic. The Turks and Mongols (of the pagan period) 
claimed descent from a virgin who bore a son with- 
out a father and without sin. She is called Allan- 
goya. Further, the ancestor worship of the Turk was 
not limited to the souls of grandsires; the souls of 
women ancestors were also included. Politically, au- 
thority was not limited to men. No law published 
beginning “By the order of the Khakan” was valid. 
It had to begin “By the order of the Khakan and 
the Hatoun” (hatoun means woman, but the early 
Turks used it also in the sense of queen). Even in 
the army, which was the supreme class, women 
could hold the highest grades such as that of com- 
mander. Zia Keuk-Alp justly declared that the 
inferior position of women in certain Turkish com- 
munities today was due to the Byzantine and Per- 
sian as well as Islamic influences. But Islam in it- 
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self, however, was not enough to alter the position 
of Turkish women. In the fourteenth century the 
famous Arabic traveler, Ibn-batuta, spoke in 
shocked terms of the freedom of Turkish women in 
the Crimea. It all appeared to him very unorthodox. 
Further, in his visit to the early Ottoman capital, 
Brusa, he was received by the wife of the Sultan in 
the absence of her royal consort, and she discussed 
state affairs with him. It really required centuries of 
Persian and Byzantine influence to change the con- 
dition of women — and those who were not sub- 
mitted to these influences in their cultures did not 
change much. 

To illustrate the last point one need not go far 
back. There are Turkish tribes, nomads called 
T uruks, living at the present time in Turkey, espe- 
cially on the Adalia and Smyrna mountains, who 
reveal how greatly they differ from the settled peas- 
antry in the position of their women. Both are 
Moslems, but the settled Anatolian peasantry have 
been altered by other influences while the nomads 
are as they used to be centuries ago. Theirs is a so- 
ciety which would delight the soul of the western 
feminist in some respects. The women are not veiled, 
polygamy and divorce are practically unknown, 
marriage is the outcome of long intercourse and free 
choice. Women are on an equal footing with men in 
every respect, being responsible in social and tribal 
affairs as well as in personal morals. 

Because of the drastic reforms which have af- 
fected religion in Turkey, the religious nature of the 
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Turk is being widely discussed all over the world — 
especially in the Asiatic and Moslem world. I do not 
know whether the religious nature of any people is 
subject to satisfactory definition. But in the case of 
the Turk the attempt has led to a series of contra- 
dictory conjectures. Western writers on Ottoman 
history differ widely. None among the historians at- 
tempts to define the religious nature of the Turk be- 
low the surface. One set of writers speaks of the 
Turk’s religion as mere fanaticism — defining him as 
a being who kills everybody that refuses to accept 
his own religion. A charming American woman said 
to me after a lecture with a humorous twinkle in 
her eye: “My idea of the Turk was that o f a man 
with a da gger who seizes you w her ever he .meets 
you, asks you to accept his religion, and if you re- 
fuse his req uest ; cuts jtoui JUead ~o &” This proved 
that the type of historian I have mentioned had 
done his work most thoroughly. As this fanaticism is 
not confirmed by historical evidence, another type 
of western historian speaks of the tolerance of the 
Turk in his religion. The second type usually tells 
us that this tolerance is due to indifference rather 
than to virtue. But very few have given any serious 
study to the religious nature of the Turk apart from 
its political bearing. 

Common forms of religion among- the early Turks 
were nature and ancestor worship. The prevalent 
form was “Shamanism,” a kind of ancestor worship, 
but the large majority have accepted Buddhism, 
Christianity, or Islam; while a small section, the 
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Kareimenes of Crimea and Lithuania, have em- 
braced Judaism. 

Leon Cahun, who aroused contemporary interest 
in the origins of ancient Turkish culture in his book 
called Introduction a I’Histoire de VAsie, has his 
own particular idea about the religious nature of 
the Turk. According to him the Turk lacks the ar- 
dent enthusiasm of the Persian and the fiery nature 
of the Arab. Temperamentally the Turk is most 
at home with Buddhism and out of place in Islam. 
M. Cahun cites religious poems written in the old 
Turkish dialects by Turks, which are Buddhist in 
spirit although Islamic in form. He admits that the 
Turks have been sincerely attached to Islam and 
have defended it with their lives. But his personal 
hatred of Islam leads him all the time to strenuous 
attempts to prove that Islam has been fatal to the 
Turk. Still, there are a certain amount of beauty 
and a great deal of truth in the following passage 
which he writes after an extensive study of the 
Turkish religions that have given way to Islam : 

Although it is impossible to establish the dogma, the 
classification and the chronology of these religions, one ar- 
rives at certain general principles which are common to 
them all and so deduces their physiognomy from the 
aesthetic point of view. Their primary trait and character- 
istic is a very great gentleness, a familiar tenderness for 
man and the world that surrounds him. It is a religion or 
the open, one without theology, entirely simple and rural.* 

Anyone who has had any serious contact with the 

* Op. cit., p. 68, 
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simple and rural Turk will admit that there is a 
serene and contemplative element in him; there is 
a lack of theology and above all a familiar tender- 
ness for man and the world that surrounds him. In 
this the Turk is utterly different from the Persian, 
who weaves together his politics and ideals of con- 
duct and is never content until he finds an outlet for 
his religious feeling in martyrdom and suffering. 
There is also a vast difference in this regard between 
the Turk and the Arab, who carries his religion from 
the realm of rationalistic thought into the domain 
of the metaphysical. The Persian is all spirit and 
the Arab is all mind in religion. What is the Turk 
then 4 ? Count Hermann Keyserling, in his Europe ,* 
speaking of the Hungarians (a people racially allied 
to the Turks), mentions the fact that the word 
“soul” does not exist in Hungarian and that the 
word “heart” is used instead. This is also true in the 
case of the Turk. The word “soul” is taken from 
the Arabic. Further, the common Turk, especially the 
peasant, uses “heart” when he means “soul.” In con- 
nection with such attributes of spirit as “Goodness” 
and “Fear of Allah” he always uses “Heart.” Hence 
we might say that the religion of the Turk is all 
heart. And the normal Turk senses rather than rea- 
sons in the domain of the spirit and is content to 
keep it as a separate function. But in the domain of 
action this simple being comes out with a rare real- 
ism and reason which are difficult to understand 

* Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928, translated by Maurice Samuel. 
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when one has seen the childlike simplicity of his re- 
ligious life. 

Of the effect on the Turk of Islam in its favorable 
and unfavorable aspects we will talk later. 

The object in presenting these primary qualities 
of the Turks in their earlier stages of development 
is clear: all the changes in the lives of the Tyrks 
which have come to the notice of the world only re- 
cently betray two dominant influences — racial psy- 
chology and the gradual penetration of western cul- 
ture and civilization. 

Ethnically, in defining the Turk of today, race 
has ceased to have much significance. It is more or 
less so all over Europe and America, but more so in 
the Near East. The Turks are so mixed a racial 
group that their Turanian origins are probably a 
small percentage of their blood, and from the racial 
point of view they are more Aryan than Turanian. 
Yet the state of the soul, or the reaction of the Turk 
to change, is singularly different from that of other 
peoples with whom he has mixed or of the people 
who gave him his pre-westem cultures. The Turk 
believes himself to be dominated by racial charac- 
teristics to a considerable degree. And in the present 
changes the striking and probably lasting features 
are those which he consciously interprets as being in 
accordance with his past. 



THE COMING OF THE TURKS 


A handful of people with some such character- 
istics as are mentioned in the Introduction came to 
the Near East in the thirteenth century. According 
to H. A. Gibbons they were fifty thousand in num- 
ber and according to Turkish chronicles they were a 
tribe composed of four hundred tents. These were 
the remnants of Turks who, after their kingdom in 
Karakorum had been destroyed by Jinghiz, had 
been fleeing from the onslaughts of his forces. The 
fact that they had been always opposed to Jinghiz 
without even the pretext of Islam (they were pagans 
in those days) shows that they were a handful of 
people of great independence of spirit. The hatred 
of the Ottoman Turks for Jinghiz and his descend- 
ants was such that for nearly seven centuries the 
Turkish historians used abusive language and re- 
fused to be fair whenever they treated of Jinghiz 
and the Mongols. 

In the coming of the Turks to the Near East the 
most striking point is the smallness of their number 
and the vastness of the empire they built. The key 
to their success perhaps lies in the way they mixed 
with the most vital and creative types of the Near 
Eastern peoples. Amid a complete decay of admin- 
istration, there were enough virile and talented 
Greeks and Slavs who were only too glad to join 
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with the rising Turkish regime and become part of 
the fresh force and life that the newcomers repre- 
sented. In connection with the mixing of Turanian 
peoples with the others, Count Keyserling makes 
some very interesting remarks in his 'Europe. 

Whenever Turanian blood has mingled with the blood 
of any other high-bred race, there have emerged individual 
personalities of unique superiority. . . . Whenever a 

human type of mighty will has been revealed, one might 
say almost without exception that its character bore the 
trace, however remote, of the Mongolian blood-stream. . . . 
In the case of Turanian blood it seems that the slightest 
admixture suffices to transmit its fundamental advantages.* 

Keyserling takes his examples outside of Turkey. 
I could cite throughout Turkish history a large 
number of individual personalities of unique su- 
periority — early sultans, statesmen, writers, archi- 
tects of international renown — who were mixed in 
blood but nevertheless were completely Turkish in 
their outlook, behavior, and creative activity. One 
must study the situation in the Near East at the 
time of the arrival of the Ottoman Turks with this 
important factor in mind. And the situation was 
something like this: 

Imperial cosmopolitan Rome had given way to 
the Byzantine Empire. The Greeks of Europe, 
driven by the Avars and Slavs, and the Greeks of 
Asia, driven by the Arabs, concentrated in the im- 
perial city and gave it a new administration which 
was predominantly Greek. Flanked by the Balkans 

* Pp. 209-210. 
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and the Anatolian Peninsula, and forced to face con- 
tinual invasions from either side, Byzantium found 
itself unable to hold both. It therefore concentrated 
its defenses in Anatolia. There was a natural reason 
for this. From the fourth to the sixth century Ana- 
tolia had been Hellenized and Christianized, and its 
dominant language had become Greek. The original 
inhabitants of Anatolia — Hittites, Phrygians, and 
no one knows who else — had been swallowed up in 
the Greek colonies; and though this civilization did 
not penetrate deeply into the peasant world, still 
the Greek rulers of Byzantium felt Anatolia to be 
Greek enough for them to depend upon its resources 
in their struggle against Balkan invasions. Conse- 
quently, Constantinople drew upon the army, the 
revenue, and all the resources of the nobility for its 
own use and offered nothing in return. Drained and 
exposed to the utmost extortion, the state fell into 
decay, which set in at first in the center where some 
of the feudal nobility of Constantinople broke away 
from die central government of Constantinople and 
formed new groups which were only loosely at- 
tached to it. 

Amid this decadence, from the eighth century on- 
ward, the Turkish invasions of Anatolia increased. 
By the eleventh century Seljuk Turks were in pos- 
session of Anatolia from Smyrna to Isnik and they 
remained in occupation of eastern and central Ana- 
tolia. A complete Turkification set in. Both Prof. 
T. W. Arnold and Prof. A. J. Toynbee confirm the 
view that this conversion was not marked by vio- 
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lence of any sort. The peasantry had not been seri- 
ously Hellenized] the anarchy and tyranny of the 
church landowners was a source of oppression to the 
country, and no order or justice remained. The Sel- 
juks proved better rulers than the Greeks, for Islam 
at the moment was more tolerant than Christianity. 
The Seljuks themselves probably became funda- 
mentally Islamized during the period when they 
were settling down to form their kingdom based on 
Islam. It is most likely that the Anatolian peasantry 
changed its religion at the same time as the Seljuk 
conquerors. The whole of central and western Ana- 
tolia, swept by a common conversion, had become 
Turkish and Moslem by the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and nothing remained but some inscriptions on 
stones to speak of that remote past when that region 
had been beneath the sway of Hellenic culture and 
had spoken the Greek language. It is on the exist- 
ence of these inscriptions, by the way, that the mod- 
ern Greeks base their claims to Anatolia. 

In the thirteenth century, when the Ottoman 
Turks came into Anatolia and settled in the north- 
west and the west, the Seljuk kingdom was on the 
wane, but the country was still entirely Turkish. 
The decadent Persianized Seljuks, with their Turk- 
ish background, formed a point of strength for the 
newcomers in the beginning. But the building up of 
the new empire and state had little or no help from 
the presence of this body of people of its own race 
and religion. On the contrary, it had to face great 
opposition from the scattered Turkish principalities, 
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and had to fight down to the time of the Conqueror, 
Mohammed II, in 1453, to unify and to subdue 
those Seljuk principalities. But the Ottoman Turks 
derived a great deal of strength in their early con- 
structive work from the Christians of Byzantium. 
All that was vital and young in the community, all 
those who were revolted by the decadence and cor- 
ruption of the Byzantine rule, rallied around the 
Turks. Many Greeks — commanders and men of cul- 
ture and ability — joined the Ottoman state, became 
Islamized, and formed some of those valuable ele- 
ments which later helped to build up the empire. 
The Slavonic community in the Balkans, which had 
neither peace nor justice until the strong hand of the 
Turkish conqueror helped to restore these things, 
also rallied to the side of the Ottoman Turks. Inter- 
marriage on a large scale started very early. About 
two centuries after the coming of the Ottoman 
Turks, Constantinople fell to the Turks and the 
Byzantine rule came to an end. George Young 
speaks of the episode in his Constantinople ,* thus: 

The Turks, at first sight, would seem to have been an 
association of barbarous tribal communities, united by a 
feudal military system for the purposes of a fanatical 
crusade. Why, we may ask, should their feudalism and 
fanaticism have succeeded in establishing an Ottoman Em- 
pire in the city where Christian feudalism and fanaticism 
had just hopelessly failed to establish a Latin Empire? The 
explanation, put in as few words as possible, would seem to 
be this : firstly, the structure of the Ottoman State until the 
last century, although it appeared to be despotic in its 

* Geo. H. Doran Co., 1926, pp. 115, 124-12S. 
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facade, was democratic in its foundations; and secondly, the 
Turkish character, by temperament, training, and tradi- 
tion, was more equable and equitable than the Greek or the 
Latin. . . . The State entry of Mohammed II appeared 
to the moralist of that day as the triumph of Islam over 
Christianity, of evil over good. To the moralist of a later 
day it came to mean the triumph of justice and reform over 
oppression and rascality, of good over evil. But to us it 
may present itself neither as the one nor as the other, but 
as the inevitable substitution of the sound Ottoman social 
system for the decayed Greek imperialist ideals and in- 
terests. 

“All Turanians are matter-of-fact, unmetaphysi- 
cal, thoroughly of this world,” says Keyserling.* 
This may be too sweeping a statement to make about 
any race. But it is nevertheless true that the Turks 
have acted unsentimentally in moments of crisis and 
in moments of achievement. It is this trait that led 
them to adopt the Slav and the Greek of the 
younger type rather than the old Seljuk. It was their 
westward step — and in this westward step their 
adoption of Islam rather than of Christianity may 
appear to a superficial reader of history as incon- 
gruous. After all, they had adopted Islam either 
during or after their arrival in the Near East. 

H. A. Gibbons in his work Tfhe 'Foundation of 
the Ottoman Empire, speaks of Ertoghrul, the father 
of the first Turkish Sultan, as still a shaman. We 
might ascribe two important reasons for this. In the 
first place the simple and objective Turk may have 
been bewildered by the dogmatic complications and 

* Op. cit., p. 21 1. 
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intricate theology of the Orthodox church. But, 
above all, the effect of eastern Christianity on the 
outward conduct of the eastern Christians was very 
ugly. The church was one of the tools of oppression 
and persecution, and it had ceased to act either as a 
moral or a unifying political and administrative 
force. It muddled and complicated administration 
rather than helped it in either a human or a legal 
way. One example from Gibbon* of Christian con- 
duct is sufficient to illustrate this point : 

The Latins were slaughtered in their houses and in the 
streets ; their quarter was reduced to ashes ; the clergy were 
burnt in their churches, and the sick in their hospitals ; and 
some estimate may be formed of the slain from the clemency 
which sold above four thousand Christians in perpetual 
slavery to the Turks. The priests and monks were the 
loudest and most active in the destruction of the schis- 
matics; and they chanted a thanksgiving to the Lord when 
the head of a Roman cardinal, the pope’s legate, was severed 
from his body, fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, 
with savage mockery, through the city. 

The Latin conduct was not much better either, 
and offers similar examples. It was natural for the 
Turk, who is above all at his best a state-builder, to 
see that the Christian church was no longer a force 
to be depended upon in laying down the principles 
of a new state. Of Islam in those days George 
Young says: 

The Arabs, more generally known in this connection as 

* Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chap. lx. 
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the Saracens, were not savages like the Avars, nor free- 
booters like the Persians. They possessed a culture in- 
ferior to that of Greece, but adaptable, and capable of 
assimilating Greek ideas. They had a commerce that fol- 
lowed their conquests. Their creed was inferior to Chris- 
tianity as a spiritual faith, but superior to Orthodoxy as 
an inspiring force. They came not as mere raiders, but as 
reformers, offering to the oppressed provincials a release 
from the imperial extortion and corruption. Even the pro- 
vincial Churches, the first shock of conquest past, settled 
down almost with relief under tolerant and trustworthy 
Arab rulers.* 

Professor Arnold, in his c fhe 'Preaching of Islam , 
gives an exhaustive account of the effect of Islam 
upon the administration of conquered Christian or 
pagan countries by Islamic rulers. Hence it is safe 
to say that if the simple Turk took to Islam because 
of its comparative simplicity, the state-building 
Turk found in its judicial and administrative phases 
a more reasonable and workable possibility. 

The most difficult problem the Turks had to face 
in those days was the heterogeneous quality of the 
place. It was composed of many races speaking dif- 
ferent languages, belonging to two antagonistic re- 
ligions — Islam and Christianity — the struggle be- 
tween the Christian churches and sects being, if any- 
thing, more ruthless than the struggle between the 
Moslems and the Christians. 

The Turks solved the Byzantine race and religion 
dilemma in this manner: 

They divided the various peoples of the Ottoman 

* Op. cit., p. 70. 
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state into church nations, that is, they classified 
from the religious rather than the ethnical point of 
view. The Ottoman nation came first. It was com- 
posed of all the Moslems — Turks or non-Turks. 
They constituted the politically ruling classes, and 
were under the jurisprudence of the Islamic law. 
The Orthodox nation came next. As its head the 
Greek Patriarch acquired a power such as he had 
never possessed before. Supported by the Orthodox 
clergy and the nobility of Phanar, crowned and 
sceptered, with a Janissary guard of his own and 
his own prison and court, he ruled all the Orthodox 
Christians, Greeks or otherwise. In matters of cul- 
ture and religion his people had complete freedom, 
more so than any modern minority today. Their 
common obligation to the Ottoman state took the 
form of taxation ( Haraj ). The other nations were 
organized and classified according to their religious 
faith and church, and put under the same compli- 
cated system. Based as it was upon churches as states 
within a state, it was the only possible solution to 
the Byzantine tangle. 

The system worked well, and its elements lived 
together in tolerable harmony and contentment until 
the end of the seventeenth century. But the har- 
mony and continuity depended on the Turkish way 
of handling the situation and the Turkish stability 
and force in its turn depended on two principal 
classes and institutions — the military and the judi- 
cial. 

Tfic? military classes. The army was the ruling 
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caste in the nation, or the motive power of its ma- 
chinery. In the organization of the military classes 
the Turks did not depart from their original 
methods. To combine love of order and discipline 
with democratic principles demanded the association 
of every race of the empire in this important class. 
They accomplished this by conscripting a certain 
number of children from all the subject races and, 
though the Christian historians have spoken of the 
system as the “Blood Tribute,” George Young, who 
judges its merits by its efficiency and workability, 
says: 

Orkhan arrived, possibly by accident, at an arrangement 
for the association of subject races in political power; and 
this without weakening the executive. He established a 
ruling class, composed of two castes — one military, the 
other civil — recruited by conscription from the subject 
races. In modern language this is described, and much cen- 
sured, as the “tribute of blood.” The “tribute” children 
thus obtained were educated either as soldiers, the “Janis- 
saries” or new soldiery, or as civil servants. Both divisions 
obtained not only education at the public cost and emanci- 
pation from all the evils of poverty, but also the oppor- 
tunity of elevation by merit to power. . . . The tribute 
child from Albania or Greece or Trebizond got as good an 
education for public responsibility as he would have had on 
the charitable foundations of Eton or Winchester. . . . 
The excellence of the early Ottoman administration is evi- 
dence also that, on the civil side, the system was ... a 
success.* 

The system, though ethically unjustifiable, was a 
success in operation, and this was not due to the 

* Op. cit. s p. 116. 
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fact that some of the children were Christians but 
rather to the merits of the education they received 
and to its sound principles of elevation through 
merit and talent alone. It was, however, gradually 
abandoned, and by the seventeenth century at least 
was superseded by a system of elevation through 
favoritism. The children of the bourgeoisie were 
rising to influence through bribery and wirepulling, 
and with this change the discipline and efficiency of 
the institution came to an end. Still, efficient or in- 
efficient, the anny continued to be the ruling caste 
of the empire. 

1 The judicial system ( Sheriat ). The laws that 
governed the Ottoman state, that is to say the Mos- 
lem nation, were Sheriat (Islamic laws). Islam as a 
religion has no priesthood; between man’s con- 
science and God no man is allowed to stand. But 
Islam is not merely a religion; it is an all-round 
system, whose object is to create a society, a type 
of man. It regulates his politics, his administration, 
all his human as well as legal and economic trans- 
actions with his fellow men, Moslem or otherwise. 
By accepting Islam the Turks bound themselves to 
set up a certain type of state, with the rigid laws 
and rules such a state contained. The consequence of 
this was that in the body of men or organization, 
mainly judicial, which administered these laws, was 
to be found the other important ruling and all- 
powerful class in the Ottoman nation. The power of 
Islam in Moslem society does not come from a 
priesthood which it does not possess, but from the 
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judicial body called the Men of the Learned Path, 
the Ulema. Hence the Ulema and the military con- 
stituted the two all-important classes which ruled 
the Ottoman Turks. 

It is impossible for western minds, with their 
fundamentally different approach to the laws which 
govern a state, to comprehend the upheaval in the 
Moslem East, and the difficulties which lay in the 
path of Turkish reform, without first clearly grasp- 
ing the principles of the Islamic law which is Islam 
itself. 

The western conception of law is Aryan. Its pri- 
mary characteristic is that it is man-made. Further, 
the Roman conception of law dominates it, that is, 
it is made for the people of a particular country, by 
that particular people. Christianity, taken from the 
mouth of Christ, before it became a system of church 
machinery and took on a temporal and judicial 
aspect, is a case in point. For, apart from the ques- 
tion of marriage, Christ made no attempt to lay 
down a temporal law. “Render, therefore, unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” Christ’s religion in this 
sense is un-Semitic, for the dominating trait of the 
Semites is the mixture of the spiritual and the tem- 
poral, the attempt to regulate man’s temporal ac- 
tions through religion. 

The Arabs had a Semitic conception of law. The 
law is God-made. Why 1 ? The law for the Arab was 
the solution of the problem of certitude in the mat- 
ter of good and evil. They called it husn and kubuh , 
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beauty and ugliness. What is morally beautiful is 
to be done, what is morally ugly is not to be done — 
that was the basis of Islamic law. But who is to de- 
cide what is morally beautiful and what is morally 
ugly 1 ? Not man, for men differ in their notions of 
the morally beautiful and the morally ugly, inter- 
preting these things according to their lusts and in- 
terests. If it were left in the hands of human beings 
to decide on the certitude of good and evil, they 
would live in eternal strife. It follows that the law 
must be divine — God-made. The Islamic law, then, 
being God-made, holds good for every Moslem. It 
cannot change, and it is not confined to any par- 
ticular country or people, but is valid for every 
single one of the Moslem people, who must take its 
whole system as the code to guide their conduct in 
life. 

As God does not speak directly to man, he sends 
his messengers. There have been Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus; finally Mohammed came to give 
the ultimate message concerning good and evil. All 
the sources of Mohammedan law are therefore to be 
found in the Koran (the Moslem scriptures), con- 
tained in the deeds and sayings of the prophet, that 
is, such as have come down from reliable sources. 
The prophet died in the seventh century; the Is- 
lamic law was not codified until the ninth century. 
For two centuries Islamic law was a matter of in- 
terpretation. A time came when stability and unity 
in the Islamic law became necessary. And in the 
ninth century four great founders of the Islamic 
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creed codified the Islamic law; that is, they laid 
down the Sheriat as an unchangeable and eternal 
monument of human guidance in life and in the 
hereafter. 

The codification and the great men who accom- 
plished it are worthy of notice. Those who have 
merely read the Koran or the prophetic traditions 
are in the habit of judging its merits by quoting 
some bloodthirsty passage or some contradictory 
tradition from the time of Mohammed. This is en- 
tirely unfair and incorrect. For the men who codi- 
fied it possessed extraordinary minds, logical, hu- 
mane, and judicial. Out of the seven thousand 
verses of the Koran and out of the thousands and 
thousands of prophetic sayings they chose fifteen 
hundred as having any legal importance. 

Count Leon Ostrorog, lecturer in Mohammedan 
Public Law and Turkish Land Law in the Univer- 
sity of London, an internationally known Arabic 
scholar, speaks of the Islamic law in very high terms 
in his book called the Angora Reform. According to 
him, the code is a monumental moral and judicial 
structure. In it the four great Jurists of Islam laid 
down the principles of the rights of man, including 
individual liberty of person and property. They 
elaborated a law of war which in its humanity and 
chivalry surpassed all western codes for nearly a 
thousand years. They also laid down a doctrine of 
toleration of non-Moslem creeds such as did not 
exist in Christian countries for several centuries. The 
power of the Caliph was founded on a contract 
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which allotted to him the function of carrying out 
the judgments of the doctors of law and judges of 
Islam. His was the executive arm of the law, but it 
was for the judges of Islam to pronounce. The doc- 
tors and judges of Islam were to see also that the 
Caliph properly fulfilled his executive duties; if he 
failed in capacity or performance, the contract by 
which he had been accorded power became ipso 
facto invalid. It may be imagined what formidable 
temporal power this gave to that well-organized 
body of men, the doctors of law and judges. But it 
is only just to admit, even for those who believe in 
man-made laws, that the Islamic law was workable 
and is still a very modern code except in its penal 
side and a few details about the family law. 

The Turks who adopted the Islamic law under- 
went a great change. They ceased to be non-theo- 
cratic; the law, instead of being man-made, as in 
their early days, became God-made. And as they 
are very earnest in all their undertakings, they 
created a formidable Turkish Moslem judicial class, 
the Ulema, and invested it with immense authority. 
Without its consent no change or innovation could 
take place either in the case of individuals or of the 
state. 

The Ulema became something in the nature of a 
clerical and learned regiment whose office it was to 
carry out the most essential duties in Islamic society. 
The Sheikh-ul-Islam was the head of the Ulema, 
which consisted of muftis (jurisconsults) and the 
kadis (judges of the empire). In short the Sheikh- 
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ul-Islam’s position corresponded to that of the chief 
minister of justice in a modern state. He sat at the 
council of state ministers, and if he deemed any 
extraordinary measure to be contrary to the spirit of 
the Sheriat, he forbade it. No such measure was 
passed without his consent, and he never argued or 
deigned to discuss. He simply said, “ Olur ” (It may 
be done) or “ Olamaz ” (It may not be done). Some 
of these “May not be dones” are masterpieces of 
humanity. The greatest of them occurred at the 
time of Selim the Grim. He was a strong Pan-Islam- 
ist who dreamed of creating a unified state and even 
tried to make the Turks adopt Arabic as their lan- 
guage. He also wished to Islamize the Christians of 
the empire, and, in the event of their refusing, to 
exterminate them, just as those Moslems in Spain 
who refused to become Christians were exterminated 
by Christian dynasties and the Christian church. 
When he asked the consent of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
Ali Jemali Effendi, the answer was, “It may not be 
done” — and it was not done. I believe that Ali 
Jemali Effendi deserves to have statues to him 
erected all over the Christian world, for I do not 
know of any Christian church authority in those 
centuries who showed the same liberalism and hu- 
manity to Moslems. The fact that such a powerful 
Sultan, who beheaded Grand Viziers very easily, 
recognized and bowed down to the authority of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam proves the reverence and the ear- 
nestness of the Turks in their adherence to Islam. 
That the Islamic law was a liberal and humane 
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training for the Turk, there is no doubt, yet it must 
also be admitted that not the law itself, but the 
original conception of its infallibility and finality 
became detrimental to national progress. Man-made 
laws are flexible and offer a continuous possibility of 
growth, whereas Islamic law, while it provides a 
background of stability and unity, cramps tire criti- 
cal faculties of the man in the street. 

The Christian world, of course, at the time when 
its church was a temporal institution, suffered from 
a similar handicap. But the temporal power of this 
church was only assumed, not essential, and the 
Reformation and later the ideals of the French 
Revolution freed western man from this partial im- 
pediment to progress and to the development of his 
critical faculties. The all-powerful interference of 
Islamic canonic law was not an assumed property; 
on the contrary it was the most essential part of its 
spirit. 

I do not mean to say that reform and change were 
impossible in Islam. There have been attempts to 
interpret its scriptures and traditions in accordance 
with modern needs and ideas. Since the four great 
doctors and founders of the orthodox Islamic creeds 
were only men, and created the Islamic law in the 
light of their human reason and critical powers, why 
should not other men also interpret? So there arose 
in Islam the school of thought, known as Mujte- 
hidin , which stands for leaving man’s mind free to 
interpret. The other side is known as Traditional- 
ists; they hold, that is, that the creeds laid down as 
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orthodox, and based on the Sheriat, are final and 
infallible. The latter school of thought has proved 
the stronger; they have ruled the masses and they 
are responsible for the failure of reform in Islam. 
They are also responsible for the stagnation in the 
Islamic world. 

We have here the external picture of the Otto- 
man state, with the army and the Ulema as the two 
ruling classes which affected its conduct. It is only 
a rough outline. It is enough to say that the Otto- 
man Empire once established did what all other 
empires have done, under various names. It made 
itself a nuisance to its neighbors by endless ag- 
gressive wars, with or without the sort of imagi- 
nary pretext which all empire-builders invent. 
And the Ottoman Empire, like all others, after 
reaching its zenith, began to shrink and decline. 
This decline did not only affect the Ottomans and 
the peoples beneath their rule; it spread farther, 
and created international upheavals. Internal and 
external problems, the outcome of decline, continued 
to act and to react on one another for two long cen- 
turies, leading finally to the creation of the Turkish 
Republic of today. The problems with which we 
deal here are chiefly those of the nineteenth century. 
However interesting sui generis these problems may 
be, the most important thing is the way in which the 
Turks have handled them. 



IMPERIALIST OTTOMAN VS. TURK 


After the time when the Ottoman Turks entered 
the Near East and fell into the boiling pot of Near 
Eastern religion and culture, there emerged two dif- 
ferent types of Turks — the Imperialist Ottoman 
and the Turk. 

The Imperialist Ottomans, that is the ruling 
class, tire class with the will power and the doctrines 
to build a lasting empire, were incontestably the 
motive power of the empire to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. They were a composite but a very 
clear-minded class from the very beginning. As long 
as clear-mindedness lasted, as long as they were 
consistent in their doctrines for the state and for 
society in the Near East, their power lasted. 

Their fundamental idea was not to base the state 
on race. Race they felt had nothing to do with it. 
The state was a geographical entity, with no end of 
people of mixed origins and cultures; hence the one 
common tie could only be a political one. As an 
auxiliary means of classification of the groups, they 
adopted a religious identification. Even the name of 
race was to be kept out. Hence they dropped their 
racial name, Turk, and replaced it by the name of 
Ottoman. This w r as a political name. They tried to 
get away from the tradition and the culture of the 
race as well. To them the Turkish element which 
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had come with them, or had been in the country 
before them, was merely a part of the human mate- 
rial of the state. A common Turk meant no more 
than a common Greek. Further the Imperialist Otto- 
mans adopted almost an insulting tone toward the 
“Turks,” especially toward the Anatolian Turks. 
“Eshek Eurk” (the donkey Turk), “Kaba Eurk ” 
(the rough Turk), were two of the epithets which 
they used for the Anatolian peasantry. 

The intermarriage of the Imperialist Ottomans 
may have been with or without a specific reason, but 
the adoption of Near Eastern civilization and cul- 
ture was for a purpose: It was a conscious act or 
series of acts intended to create a purely Near East- 
ern state. 

The civilization of the Ottomans is that of the 
Eastern Roman Empire. It was and is wrong to call 
it the Islamic civilization, although Islam was a 
dominant factor in it. The Romans, who were mas- 
ters in assimilation, had made a single whole of the 
early eastern (Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, etc.) 
and the Greek civilizations. A great number of the 
Mediterranean, Middle Eastern, and Near Eastern 
peoples adopted it. Christianity and Islam became 
the two dominating religions, coloring the cul- 
tures and conduct of the peoples belonging to either 
of them. The Moslem Arabs took all their learning, 
science, and philosophy from the Greeks — or rather 
from the Graeco-Romans, who are the Byzantines. 
The Ottomans adopted the same through the Arabs 
under the name of Islamic learning. The fact that 
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they went to the Arabs, who were only translators, 
rather than to the Byzantine Greeks, who were the 
founders of that civilization, gave an air of super- 
artificiality and imitation to their learning. If the 
Ottomans had gone directly to the Byzantine Greek 
scholars for learning, probably the Renaissance 
would have started in the Near East. And the 
scholasticism of the Islamic church and Ottoman 
thought would have ended earlier than the scho- 
lasticism of the western churches and western 
thought. 

The Islamic colleges ( Medresses ) became the cen- 
ters of learning, philosophy, and science. Under the 
theological garb, science and philosophy were mo- 
nopolized by those colleges. They were utterly me- 
dieval and scholastic and they remained medieval 
and scholastic to the end. In those countries where 
learning and philosophy are still in the hands of the 
Islamic colleges, they are still scholastic. This was 
an unnatural twist, or rather a feat, for the Turkish 
mind — for the Turkish mind is fundamentally prac- 
tical and reasons on what it knows. It is objective 
and experimental. Hence, if not hampered by the 
learning of the Medresse, the experimental and in- 
ductive method of the later western schools of phi- 
losophy would have suited it perfectly. 

In the domain of culture, especially in regard to 
the Turkish language and literature, the Ottomans 
became still more artificial. The written Turkish 
language of the Ottomans, which took the name 
Ottoman also, was a conscious, synthetic arrange- 
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men t, instead of an unconscious growth. It was not 
merely composed of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish 
words, the two former dominating; it also adopted 
the grammar and syntax of those two alien lan- 
guages, side by side with that of the Turkish. There 
were three names for every object, three adjectives 
to define them, and three verbs for every action. The 
richness of a composite language, if it is an outcome 
of growth, is due to its vast scope of nuance and 
subtlety, to the way each foreign word, taken into 
it, brings not merely a noun, a verb, or an adjective 
which means the same thing, but a richness and va- 
riety of mood. English, the greatest composite lan- 
guage, because it was an outcome of growth, pos- 
sesses this infinity of mood. The strange elements 
have blended more naturally, and have become 
Anglicized, while they have added their own par- 
ticular character and shades of meaning. In the 
Ottoman language, there is a masterly technique 
but none of this subtle blending. 

If the form was conscious and artificial, the choice 
of subject and the style were still more so. The 
pompous and artificial style with which the Persians 
expressed their achievements, the conventional 
phrases with which they described nature, and their 
all-dominant love of allegory were faithfully 
copied. The individual, everyday life, simple na- 
ture, and especially women, all of them favorite 
subjects of the common Turk, disappeared from 
Ottoman literature — the former as unworthy of 
literature, the last as indecent. The Persians could 
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make out of artificiality masterpieces which have a 
tone of personality. The Ottomans had perfect tech- 
nique but little or no originality, and they were read 
by very few.* 

But in architecture, on the other hand, although 
the Imperialist Ottoman set out to copy and imitate 
the Arab and the Byzantine, he created something 
so entirely original in its conception of line and sim- 
plicity, that in the art of the Near East it will al- 
ways stand out as a lasting witness to Ottoman 
genius. In music also, although they copied very 
much from the Arab and the Byzantine, the Otto- 
mans brought in something of their own. The eter- 
nal dirge, which turns into a monotonous whine at 
times in Byzantine music, is not there. The religious 
chants took on a simple grandeur of their own, and 
the dance music acquired a spontaneous gaiety 
which neither the Arab nor the Byzantine school 
possessed. 

If the Ottomans missed something ultimately 
good by not going directly to the Byzantine Greek 
scholars in the domain of thought and philosophy, 
they also lost some of their valuable assets of char- 
acter by the direct influence of Byzantine society. 
The greatest alteration through the influence of the 

* However, in the classic periods when Persian and Arabic 
choked out Turkish, in form and in spirit, there appeared lonely 
individuals among the Ottomans themselves, who thought and 
WTOte in simple Turkish. Shcikh-ul-Islam Yahia Effcndi, the con- 
temporary of Nefi, in a time when the greatest artificiality reigned, 
wrote in simple Turkish. He is the greatest but by no means the 
unique example of the existence of a more congenial and less ar- 
tificial spirit. 
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Byzantines — for the worse — took place in the atti- 
tude of mind toward the family and woman, an 
attitude which had constituted the sanest and the 
strongest point in the early Ottoman and Turkish 
society. George Young says: 

It was an evil day for the Turkish race when the Crescent 
replaced the Cross over the dome of St. Sophia. When their 
feudal chieftains entered the palaces and private mansions 
of the Byzantine Greeks, the simplicity and severity of 
their society became exposed to an infection it could not 
resist. . . . After but two centuries the Ottoman society 
was no longer Turkish. . . . 

The process began at once. The Turkish ladies adopted 
... the diaphanous Yashmak or veil. . . . The Hareem 
was reorganized on the exact model of the Gynsecea of the 
Empress Helen. . . . The Seraglio and the Janissaries 
. . . had grown very like a Byzantine Court and its Im- 
perial Guard.* 

George Young’s statement is utterly true for the 
Imperialist Ottomans. The group of ruling men who 
adopted a civilization alien to their nature, who 
amalgamated languages and cultures with supreme 
technique and no originality, altered its social life 
to an unrecognizable degree. But the process was 
not only slow but to a great degree ineffective as 
far as the masses were concerned. The Turkish 
masses remained strangers to the Ottomans in cul- 
ture and in outlook on life. Although in the old days 
there always was a greater chasm between the ruling 
classes and the people than today, still it was never 
to the degree of creating two such separate types in 

* Op, at., pp. 192, 193. 
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the same people as the Imperialist Ottomans and 
the Turks. 

But there was one common point in the direction 
of development of both the Imperialist Ottoman 
and the Turk in the Near East. Zia Keuk-Alp ex- 
presses it in a verse. “We come from the East, we 
go toward the West.” The face of the Ottoman was 
turned toward the West from the earliest times. 
Even in his conquests, excepting those of Selim, this 
westward urge dominated. When the Ottoman 
ceased to be able to advance, when he was forced to 
recoil back from the West, still this westward urge 
remained as an unchanging desire. It is from the 
moment of his failure and decadence that we see 
him earnestly striving to accept western civilization 
at a very high cost. Somewhere in the original Turk, 
the initial traits seem to have more in common with 
the West than with the East. Herein lies the Turk’s 
superiority as well as inferiority to the other eastern 
peoples; with that curious, grim realism of the 
West, with its ruthless matter-of-factness, he han- 
dles his problems and passes on to new stages in his 
development, while the vast eastern world, the real 
East still talks, discusses, and muses. The outcome 
may be that when the real East accomplishes its new 
and future destiny, it may have an eastern face of 
its own, while the Turk might look less original but 
more fundamentally western. 

The Imperialist Ottoman as a class has disap- 
peared ; and as an individual he is no longer a force. 
The second type, the Turk, has survived. As he is 
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the creator and the keeper in future of the Turkish 
Republic, one has to understand the kind of man 
he became in the Near Eastern boiling pot. 

The Turk also intermarried almost as much as 
the ruling classes, but he remained more funda- 
mentally Turkish than the Ottoman, if not in looks, 
at least in temperament. The civilization adopted 
by the Ottomans, the state they have built, the Turk 
accepted. The amalgamated cultures, consciously 
and deliberately welded and turned into the Otto- 
man culture and language, had no effect on him. It 
is true that he also was altered by the contact of 
these Near Eastern cultures, but it was a matter of 
growth rather than of conscious adaptation. Islam 
was perhaps the outstanding influence in his life, 
at least he thought so. But its effects on him were 
different from its effects on the Ottomans. It is the 
external effect of Islam on the Imperialist Ottoman 
which is most evident. In the first place it was a 
part of the machinery of state and of law. Beautiful 
mosques, rituals, religious ceremonies with vocal 
music, connected with public and personal life, are 
found in abundance. Apart from these externals it 
is difficult to say how much spiritual thought and 
emotion Islam gave to the Imperialist Ottomans, 
and how much the Ottoman was altered in adopting 
Islam. That externally it made him a gentleman is 
true. Good behavior is an essential part of Islam. 
But the Ottoman stuck faithfully to a most ortho- 
dox creed and remained orthodox. 
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The Turk took religion as something more than 
ceremonials and good behavior or machinery of 
state. The effects of religion are more internal than 
external with him. 

The Turk called Allah (the Arabic word for 
God), T< anri, his supreme and favorite god of the 
pagan days. Tanri was the god of beauty and love, 
and he did not mete out punishments. A secondary 
god, Erlik Khan , the god of punishment, was not 
imported into Islam. The aesthetic side of his re- 
ligious nature, the worship of beauty and love and 
the natural world, did not alter much. The Islamic 
preachers who threatened the masses with hell fire 
and the tortures inflicted by I frits (the hell keepers) 
there, were less popular than those who spoke of 
Tanri as a being of love and beauty. 

The titled, learned men and teachers produced by 
the Medresses of Constantinople, the official Ulema 
and scholastics called Ulema-i-Rusum, did not affect 
him much. There was another body of men, the 
learned men of the people, called Halk-Ulemassi, 
who wrote and taught in simple Turkish and whose 
theology was rarely orthodox. The scholastic ortho- 
dox Islam with its complicated Arabic phrases ap- 
pealed to the Turk as little as the doctrines of the 
Byzantine Orthodox Church. The Turk escaped 
from orthodoxy very early. A vast number of reli- 
gious sects grew up all over Anatolia and in parts 
of Macedonia under the name of tfarikats (paths) 
and monastic orders. A great deal of Persian Sufism 
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and Pantheism penetrated into them. In some cu- 
rious way Pantheism is the favorite tendency in the 
religion of the Turk, probably because of his love 
of nature. One frequently sees trees, mountains, and 
occasionally rivers with some sacred meaning at- 
tached to them. In the legends, epics, and stories of 
the Turks, mountains, rocks, rivers, clouds, as well 
as animals, speak and take part in the simple plot 
of the story. 

In almost all these Tarikats the interpretation of 
God is beauty and love. The ultimate and absolute 
beauty is good. One of the greatest love stories of 
the East, Leila and. Mejnun , has a passage that il- 
lustrates it. Mejnun, the lover, after untold suffer- 
ing to win his beloved, Leila, loses his mind and 
goes into the wilderness. There he lives in friendly 
familiarity with the beasts of the wilderness. The 
storks build their nests in his hair and lions follow 
him like lambs. His beloved comes to him and asks 
him to return to the city with her. There is no longer 
any obstacle to their union. Mejnun looks at her 
indifferently and says, “ Turn , Leila , ben Mevlami 
buldum ” (“Pass on, Leila, I have found my mas- 
ter”). He has gone beyond the material symbol of 
love. 

These numerous unorthodox sects have fostered 
poetry, music, and dancing. Mevlevi Larikats have 
been for centuries centers of these arts, as well as of 
beauty in dressing and living. They have not only 
made these fine values available to the people, and 
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in the people’s language and music, but they have 
also produced the greatest musicians and poets of 
the Ottoman school. The father of modern Turkish 
music is Dede, a Father of a Mevlevi Tarikat. The 
greatest poet of the Ottoman school is Galib Dede, 
who wrote the Husn-u-Ashk (Beauty and Love). 
Another Turkish poet of all ages and classes, even 
of the Ottomans, is Suleiman Dede, another Father 
of the same Mevlevi Tarikat. He wrote in everyday 
Turkish Mohammed’s birthsong ( Mevloud ). The 
chanting of that poem has become a religious cere- 
mony and its spirit is not at all that of the orthodox 
Moslems. 

In the domain of thought, political, religious or 
otherwise, Bektashi orders have played an impor- 
tant part among the people. The idea of universal 
brotherhood, although expressed by other orders as 
well, is their dominant note. They have always been 
considered not only outside the pale of orthodoxy, 
but also as revolutionary. Therefore they were per- 
secuted by all regimes and by orthodox Moslems. 
The important part that these Tarikats played, in 
the spiritual, aesthetic, and even the intellectual 
life of the people, may be compared to the great 
role of the non-orthodox Russian sects in the life of 
the Russian masses. In Russia this influence has gone 
much farther than the masses. The intellectuals 
were influenced to some degree. Tolstoi is an out- 
come of one of those non-orthodox Christian sects. 
Fulop-Miller in his book, tfhe Mind and Face of 
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Bolshevism , gives some very interesting and detailed 
information on the subject. According to him, one- 
third of Russia was under their influence. Because 
of the vast difference of the language spoken and 
written by the Turkish people from that of the Im- 
perialist Ottomans, this spiritual influence did not 
penetrate to any great degree into the mental life of 
the ruling classes. 

Probably due to the softening influence of these 
Tarikats in Anatolia, the Turk in Anatolia is one of 
the most peaceful and non-aggressive types one may 
come in contact with. His ability to “let live” is 
nothing short of genius. The same is said of the 
Russian peasant also. 

This peaceful attitude of mind of the Turk in 
Anatolia, which is a confirmed fact, might seem con- 
tradictory to the ordinary western reader who thinks 
of the Turk only as a fighter. But the quality of the 
Turk’s fighting, if analyzed, confirms the pacific 
attitude of his mind. The best Turkish commanders 
have told me that the Turk was unsurpassable in 
defensive warfare, but was not so good in offensive 
warfare. The brilliant offensive campaigns of the 
Turks up to the seventeenth century owed a great 
deal to the Macedonian elements, which are very 
aggressive in temperament. But when it comes to 
holding his own, no one seems to equal him. This is 
probably due to the spiritual influences with which 
he has come in contact after his entrance to the Near 
East. All the wars within the last century were 
forced on the Turks either from outside or by the 
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Imperialist Ottomans who constituted the ruling 
class. Even the famous war song of the Anatolian 
Turk, “Ey Gaziler ,” is a pathetic melody. It re- 
counts the hardships of war as much as any present- 
day international league for peace. 

Another outstanding trait of the Turk, whether 
due to the same spiritual influences or not, is the 
curious lack of hatred and of desire for vengeance. 
When aroused, which is a difficult and rare thing, 
the Turk becomes most formidable, but the moment 
he calms down he no longer cherishes the ills or 
wrongs he might have suffered from his adversaries, 
A Turkish Nationalist said to me once, “The fact 
that all the other races who surround us or live 
among us preserve their hatred and nurse it like a 
beloved child, while we forget our wrongs in no 
time, is a disadvantage to us. One of the duties of 
Turkish Nationalism is to cultivate hatreds for 
those who have wronged us.” I believe in the con- 
trary. It is the duty of the real Turkish Nationalist 
to preserve the precious quality of being free from 
hatred. I also believe that this lack of hatred has 
given the Turk a supreme advantage over his neigh- 
bors, of course, in the long run. It is the advantage 
of those who are free from hatred to see things more 
clearly than those who always have their thoughts 
and decisions colored by such a strong passion as 
hatred. One must confess that the Imperialist Otto- 
man also was free from strong hatreds. But in him 
it was a virtue which all men who build and main- 
tain empires have. In the case of the simple Turk it 
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is something far deeper in his nature, and the school- 
ing he has had under Near Eastern spiritual influ- 
ences has strengthened this trait. 

In connection with all the Tarikats a vast amount 
of literature has accumulated among the people, 
written or unwritten. Some of the Fathers of the 
Bektashi Tarikats have been prominent poets, like 
those of the Mevlevi Tarikats. But the tone of the 
Bektashi literature has a definite quality — Turkish 
humor in religion. The Turk is the only person who 
can joke with his Creator in tender but reverential 
familiarity. There is no note of bitterness or com- 
plaint; it is a way with the Turk — he is simply tell- 
ing his mind frankly to his Creator. Surely Allah, 
“the best Knower,” is one above all with whom 
it is possible to be frankest. The most precious 
inheritance from our Turkish ancestors — no one 
knows how many other ancestors we have — is this 
ability to joke with “the best Knower,” in moments 
of great distress. After all, now that the materialism 
which has dominated science until the beginning of 
the twentieth century is gone, because of the new 
theories developed from 1905 on, the most modern 
attitude of mind would be to take even the scheme 
of the universe as a Divine puzzle with a Divine 
joke behind it. 

The self-expression of the Turk — artistic, lit- 
erary, or philosophical — has always a subtle humor. 
The curious part of it is that this particular form 
of humor, always destined to be modern, belongs to 
the Turk in the Near East, and only to the Ana- 
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tolian. Macedonia is devoid of it. The Ottomans 
never went beyond satire in their Persianized pe- 
riod, and wit and irony in their westernized period. 
The Greek, the most brilliantly witty individual of 
the Near East, is also devoid of it. The central 
Asian does not have it. Whatever the reasons are 
which have produced this humor, it constitutes the 
philosophy of the Turk’s life, the philosophy which 
gives him invincibility in the face of any amount of 
mental and spiritual suffering, a capacity to survive 
no matter what the odds are against him. 

The Turkish language as used by the Turks was 
also different from the amalgamated language of 
the Ottoman with its high artistry. It is the Turkish 
of the Near East in its simplest form, which is the 
most beautiful Turkish. The harsh and sonorous 
domination of the string consonants has been sof- 
tened down, a great number of moods, new ways of 
expression, and a new harmony have entered into 
it. A large number of foreign words have also been 
adopted in the Near East. But it was a matter of 
growth rather than of deliberate choice. In this the 
Turk differs entirely from the Ottoman. Foreign 
words added to the Turk’s language became Turki- 
cized. No foreign grammar or syntax had any effect 
on its construction. And whenever the Turk took 
foreign words, the Turkish words signifying exactly 
the same thing were dropped. If the Turkish words 
remained they assumed an abstract meaning. The 
words black and white, taken from Persian, used by 
the Turk signify merely color. The Turkish words 
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black and white are used in an abstract sense. The 
Ottomans did the contrary; the Turkish words were 
used to convey objective meanings. The abstract 
words, the words which meant a state of soul, were 
invariably from Arabic or Persian. This perhaps is 
the most significant difference between the Ottoman 
and the Turk in the way they have been altered by 
Near Eastern influences. In the Turk, the Turkish 
ego remains dominant, and all the outward influ- 
ences which color and affect it are due to uncon- 
scious processes of selection and growth. The ego of 
the Ottoman is more composite. The process which 
made him an Ottoman was a deliberate and con- 
scious one. 

The simple Turkish tongue acquired a harmony 
and clearness which the Ottomans failed to give to 
their amalgamated language. And in this simple 
Turkish a vast number of written and unwritten 
stories, legends, epics, songs, hymns, and proverbs 
were created. The stories, especially the fairy, the 
animal, and the legendary tales, can be traced to 
old Turkish myths and are to be found among other 
Turkish-speaking Turks. The epics were created in 
the Islamic period. It is the warlikeness of the Mos- 
lem and not of the Turk which is usually the sub- 
ject. The tales of heroic Turkish brigands (all of 
whom have a social purpose, to rob the rich and to 
look after the poor), love songs, dance songs, and a 
large number of humorous stories and skits on 
Turkish life were created in the Near Eastern pe- 
riod. N assir-ed-din Hoja is the only internationally 
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known one. But there is an immense virgin field 
which needs a whole generation of study in order to 
collect, classify, and publish the fonnidable mass of 
the Turk’s simple but creative culture. 

The arts in Turkey, such as carpet making, wood 
carving, tile making, bookbinding, illuminations, 
furniture design, and domestic architecture belong 
to the Turk rather than to the Ottoman. The Turks 
have produced masterpieces in all these lines. Car- 
pets and embroidery, a woman’s art, show a sense of 
color and design, both quaint and original. It is 
Turkish, but Turkish of the Near East. The central 
Asian sense of color and design has disappeared. Yet 
in the consciousness of the race they have also pre- 
served things which are not entirely of the Near 
East — tulips of a thousand tints, hyacinths remem- 
bered from the days of Altai, prairie colorings in the 
spring in its delicious gaiety and freshness. In any 
tiled mosque in Brusa, in any simple Turkish room 
with old Turkish carpets, one is cheered at once by 
these lively qualities which are entirely of nature. 
In all Turkish art it is this tendency toward sim- 
plicity, this wonderful copying of nature’s colors, 
which dominates. There is line, harmony, and space 
in all Turkish buildings; geometrical designs and 
artistic ornament of a complicated nature were not 
native to the Turks. 

The music of the Turk was also very different 
from that of the Ottoman. There are two dominant 
notes — gaiety in the dance music, and a strange 
nostalgic tone in all the rest. The Persian nightin- 
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gale and the rose with their garden settings do not 
exist in the Turkish songs. Frogs, cranes, storks, and 
all the creatures that sing or that live by lakes or 
rivers, are found in abundance. The background of 
these songs are prairies, mountains, and above all 
lakes. 

In his family life and in his attitude toward 
women the common Turk was less influenced than 
the Ottoman by Byzantine or even Islamic ways. 
Polygamy was included as a custom, but in a very 
restricted sense. The seclusion of women, although 
a fact in the palace and among the higher classes, 
was practically unknown up to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We find royal decrees of the first half of the 
eighteenth century ordering women (the common 
ones) to veil. The harem, which to the European 
means a place where the women are herded together 
for the pleasure of one man, to the Turk simply 
means home and an apartment for women. From it 
the Turkish women ruled the domestic side of life 
when they ceased to take part in the nation’s life. 

If the Turk was less influenced by that degenera- 
tion which was largely due to Byzantine influences, 
he was also influenced by the Byzantine in beneficial 
ways. His contact with Byzantine thought was not 
through Arab sources, or by contact with the ruling 
Byzantine. It was a more direct and personal con- 
tact with the simple Byzantine Greek. And that con- 
tact gave him a new and precious quality — the criti- 
cal quality. Too much respect for authority in every 
way, too much restraint and a sense of order ham- 
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pers a people in their mental growth and in their 
political development, although it gives them sta- 
bility. In those cities where the Turk has had direct 
contact with the Byzantine, such as Constantinople, 
Trebizond, Smyrna, and the Macedonian towns, 
there is a decided and active public opinion — the 
outcome of a critical spirit. That public opinion is 
necessary to curb the ruling classes and governments 
who are liable to have too much power. Hero wor- 
ship may be a good thing but it opens the way to the 
self-creation of too many petty tyrants in a com- 
munity. The Greek did not err on this side. He erred 
on the other side. If the Greek, because of this lack 
of constant hero worship, failed to have constant 
political stability, it gave him a greater sense of 
freedom and power and made him highly creative. 
Constantinople, which both acclaims and tears down 
its heroes very fast, has been a check to a continuous 
despotism. This critical faculty of the Turk, espe- 
cially in the political sense, makes him more able to 
create a western state on western lines than the 
other peoples of the Islamic world in the Near and 
Middle East. And it is due to the fact that while the 
contact of the Ottoman with the Byzantine Greek 
world was more with its degenerate institutions of 
tyranny, such as royal guards and royal harems and 
the general machinery of corruption and subtle 
cruelty, the Turk met the simple Greek of the 
Byzantine days — a different being from the Greek 
of today. 

For centuries the Turk was lost behind the color- 
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fill and forceful Ottoman fagade. In the early pe- 
riods of change, all through the nineteenth century, 
the Turk was more passive than active. The initia- 
tive came from the Ottoman. In the later period, 
within the last twenty years especially, the Turk has 
become a more active and living factor. 



THE DECLINE OF THE OTTOMANS 


T he Ottomans reached the zenith of their power 
in the sixteenth century. From the sixteenth until 
the end of the eighteenth century they lived on, or 
more truly struggled to live, within the powerful or- 
ganizations of the state which had been created with 
so much ability and force in the earlier centuries. 
But the mighty structure of the Ottoman Empire 
was becoming an empty shell; the spirit and life 
behind the organizing power had been weakened or 
rather staled. The decrepitude and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire was becoming evident because the 
outside world, the Young West, was being changed. 
From the sixteenth century on the West was being 
revolutionized constantly. New trends of thought 
in the field of science were affecting its whole mode 
of life; its armies, societies, administrations, and 
men were all very different from what they had 
been. The effect of this new life of thought and 
change upon the stability of the Ottoman Empire 
was disintegrating and disastrous. And the disaster 
was due to the fact that the Ottomans became aware 
of it later than the subject races. 

Some of the subject races, especially the semi- 
self-governing ones within the state (the Roumelian 
principalities and the Christians), were very keenly 
affected by the changes in the West. Naturally 
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enough the Balkans, where Christians were in a 
majority, were most sensitive to the revolution of 
thought taking place in Europe. For one thing, the 
change in methods of transport had brought them 
into closer touch with the centers of western 
thought. 

The most significant trend of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was toward the new conception 
of nationalism. This western nationalism which had 
come into life with the Reformation had received a 
fresh impulse through the French Revolution. It 
brought in its train ideals of equality, political 
unity, and independence — and it signaled the doom 
of empires. This mighty influence naturally found 
ready ground among all the Christians, first among 
those nearest to the source of this new ideal and 
doubly subject to foreign rule, politically to the 
Ottomans and in religion to the Greek Orthodox 
Church, whose tyranny was less acceptable to the 
non-Greek Christians than that of the Ottomans. 

The Ottoman rulers were unable to realize the 
psychological causes of this unrest. In the first place 
the ruling class was occupied with wars and the gen- 
eral business of government. Besides, like all im- 
perialists, they had their superiority complex, a kind 
of blindness to, and even contempt for, the causes 
of any change which might be taking place among 
the subject races. For the fundamental reason that 
the Ottomans were a race of rulers, there was a vast 
difference in culture and outlook upon life between 
the Ottomans and the western nations. 
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The signs of disintegration in the Ottoman Em- 
pire at once drew the attention of its powerful 
neighbors. Earlier in history these Powers had tried 
hard by means of religious war, the Crusades, to 
drive away these Ottomans who acknowledged a 
rival religion. Their efforts had failed. Later, the 
Ottomans had waged continual war upon them and 
had succeeded in preserving their supremacy for 
several centuries. The Ottoman Empire held the 
key to all the most important trade routes, and was 
in itself an appetizing joint from which every Great 
Power hoped to carve the best slice for itself. This 
attitude of mind on the part of the great western 
Powers brought about rivalries and alliances, group- 
ings and regroupings — a whole series of actions, 
which constitute one of the most exciting chapters 
in the history of modern times and are collectively 
known as the “Eastern Question.” 

The Powers concerned in the Eastern Question 
played a game with the differences in culture and 
religion between the Ottoman Moslems and the 
Christians. Their policy, united or separate, was to 
use the Christian groups as trumps in their political 
gambles in the East. Lord Salisbury’s famous sen- 
tence condemning the pro-Turkish policy of the 
English Government, “We have backed the wrong 
horse,” is a glaring example of the gambling spirit 
of the western Powers in those days. What it means 
to gamble with human beings is known only to those 
who have been the pawns in the game. 

The nearest country, and one which in a way had 
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suffered most from Ottoman supremacy, was Aus- 
tria. From the moment when the Ottoman decline 
began — which for the sake of convenience we may 
date 1699, the year of the Treaty of Karlowitz — 
Austria had begun to assume an aggressive attitude. 
But when, toward the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, another Power, Russia, began to poach on 
what she regarded as her own preserves, Austria 
adopted a double policy. She attacked Turkey 
whenever there was a possibility of getting some- 
thing for herself, but whenever Russia seemed in a 
position to get something out of Turkey, she helped 
the latter. Until 1908 the main theater in which the 
drama of the Eastern Question was played was the 
Balkans ; after that date it became Anatolia. But the 
conflict between Russia and Austria over the East- 
ern Question was confined solely to the Balkans. 

The second territorial neighbor of the Ottoman 
state was Russia. At the time of the Ottoman de- 
cline she was a rising nation with a great deal of 
superfluous youthful energy seeking for an outlet. 
She engaged, with or without reason, in a series of 
aggressive wars, but there was one legitimate cause 
for her desire to attack and drive out the Ottomans. 
She was barred from the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea, mainly by the position of the Ottoman 
Empire and the blindness of those Turkish states- 
men who failed to come to an understanding with 
her on this vital point. One must add, to be just, 
that the Turkish statesmen could not have done any- 
thing else either. The western Powers were persist- 
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ent and insistent in keeping Russia and Turkey 
apart, and in keeping the Russians away from the 
Mediterranean. The freedom of the seas looms up 
as an inevitable issue in all the Russo-Turkish con- 
flicts. 

With this primary background of grievance, 
Russia found plenty of other pretexts for attacking 
Turkey. She was naturally interested in the fate of 
that large number of Slavs within the Ottoman 
state who looked up to her as their racial protector. 
Nevertheless, in the first decade of her interference, 
she did not pose as the protector of the Slavs. She 
stood for an older, more deeply rooted, but impos- 
sible political idea — that of the Greek Orthodox 
Church which was to restore the Byzantine Em- 
pire. As the Greek Church was the second and in- 
termediate state between the Slavs and the Ottoman 
state, this was perhaps an easy course. It was Peter 
the Great who first formulated the desire to expel 
the Turk from Europe and reestablish the Byzan- 
tine Empire — hence the inscription “Petrus I. 
Graecorum Monarcha,” beneath his portrait in Am- 
sterdam. Catherine II followed in his footsteps; she 
too dreamed of the restoration of the Byzantine 
Empire in Constantinople. She even decided that 
her nephew, Constantine Pavlovich, should occupy 
the throne, and had the young boy brought up by 
Greek nurses. 

In the immediate neighborhood of, or actually 
within, Russian territory, there were people of Turk- 
ish race who formed a point of contention between 
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Russia and Turkey. Such were the Turks in the 
Caucasus and Crimea, and Moslem Turks in other 
parts of Russia who were connected by religion and 
origin with the Ottoman state and the Caliphate. 
The interest which Russia took at a later period in 
the Slavs was known as Balkan Pan-Slavism, and 
the interest of the Ottoman Empire in Russian 
Turks after 1912 is known as Pan-Turanism. 

The French role in the Eastern Question has been 
that of a traditional friend to the Ottoman state. 
France could not cope with Hapsburg supremacy in 
Europe by herself, and she either had to ask the?/ 
powerful Sultans of the day to assist her in her 
conflicts with Austria, or to incite the Sultan himself ' 
to wage constant wars and humiliate the Hapsburgs. 
Her second interest in Turkey was economic. She 
was the first to obtain an economic capitulation and 
the French flag had the monopoly of trade in Turk- 
ish ports up to 1673. But France also aspired to the 
role of protector of the Christians in the East, and 
the rivalries of Russia and France on this point were 
a constant source of trouble to the Ottomans. In 
the first phase of the Eastern Question, France’s ter- 
ritorial ambitions in Turkey were indirect; she 
occupied Egypt through rivalry with Great Britain, 
for when her claim to India had been usurped by the 
British she still hoped to control the route through 
Egypt to India. 

Until the nineteenth century Great Britain’s in- 
terest in the Ottoman Empire was mainly economic. 
The interest, nevertheless, was a very real one, and 
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she held a dominant position in the councils of the 
Powers who gathered together to decide whether 
Turkey should be dismembered or retained as a Eu- 
ropean Power. The latter course was adopted by all 
of them whenever the question of the disposal of 
Turkish booty, if Turkey should totally collapse, 
threatened them with serious conflict. 

Sweden, Holland, and Prussia also had each a 
voice in the Eastern Question; but they all played 
secondary parts, until Prussia, as united Germany, 
entered into the Eastern Question as a fifth impor- 
tant factor. 

In short, from the end of the seventeenth century 
until the end of the nineteenth — if we disregard the 
years of the French Revolution, which for a time 
held the world’s attention more than the Eastern 
Question — we see the Great Powers of the West 
constantly discussing methods of disposing of the 
“Sick Man’s” goods. 

In collaboration with the external agents in the 
Eastern Question, a speedy and violent disintegra- 
tion took place in the Balkan dominion of the 
Ottomans. 

The word Balkan means “Mountain” in Turkish, 
'and it has replaced the original name of Haernus. 

' The peninsula includes a very vaguely defined area. 
It has constantly changed its boundaries, and it ap- 
pears at its largest today. But whatever its fron- 
tiers, the peninsula has always been inhabited by 
violent peoples with clashing interests. Internal 
strife has been perpetually intensified by the inter- 
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ference of outside nations, which have always made 
trouble in the Balkans whenever they got the 
chance. Unfortunately, this state of affairs has not 
come to an end ; it is only the names of the external 
actors that have changed. Instead of the great Slavic 
power, Russia, and the Germanic power, Austria, it 
is the Latin races which now affect politics and 
events in the Balkans, namely, France and Italy. 

Rome held the peninsula in peace by sheer force; 
but from the fifth to the fifteenth century it became 
a scene of perpetual outbreaks, and the Byzantine 
Empire, the successor of Rome, tried in vain to hold 
it in check. Byzantium succeeded, however, in con- 
verting a great part of the Balkans to its Orthodox 
Church, and made great but not entirely effectual 
efforts to impose its culture and language upon them 
also. In the meantime, invasions continued to take 
place. They were mostly Turanian or Slavic in 
origin (Huns, Avars, Bui gars). But of all the Tu- 
ranian nomads only the Bulgars took root. This race 
became completely affiliated with the Slavs, and the 
nation to which the Bulgars have given their name 
is Slav both in culture and language. 

The Ottomans were the next to pacify the Bal- 
kans as completely as the Romans had done, and 
beneath their rule, for nearly three centuries, tire 
Balkan Peninsula rarely saw an alien occupation. 
And when disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 
started, because of their numerical supremacy the 
independent Slav states came into existence more 
naturally. Their ideals were less complex than those 
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of the Greeks, and wherever there was a big Slavic 
majority a Slavic state came into being. The most 
important are Montenegro, Serbia, and Bulgaria; 
the Rumanians, a people of Roman origins and cul- 
ture — or at least believing themselves to be so, 
which is all that really matters — gained their in- 
dependence most easily of all, for they had always 
had semi-self-government under the Ottomans. 

The first state that was formed out of the Otto- 
man Empire was Greece. The struggles in its forma- 
tion were the bloodiest; and they were part of a 
greater international movement, which had its far- 
reaching effect in Turkey and was one of the active 
forces in the creation of the Turkish Republic. 

Two ideals contributed to the creation of modern 
Greece. The first of these was that of the Orthodox 
Church and the Patriarchate, the restoration of the 
Byzantine Empire. It was unworkable for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, it was contrary to the new 
western nationalism in which states are not based 
on religion primarily. In the second place, there is 
no other people in the whole world who can so sys- 
tematically and ably exterminate minorities as tire 
Greeks. It is not necessarily effected by massacres, 
although massacres play an important part in the 
history of all Near Eastern peoples. Because of this 
phenomenon of minorities fading out of existence 
under the Greeks, no people in the Balkans would 
voluntarily accept Greek rule. The extent of this 
anti-Greek feeling among the Christian non-Greeks, 
under the Greek rule today, can be readily estab- 
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lished. An Englishman who went to the Balkans to 
study, several Americans, and several Bulgars have 
told me that the non-Greek Christians under Greek 
rule in the Balkans are sighing for Turkish rule. It 
means a pretty bad state of affairs. 

Side by side with the ideal of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, that of an eastern Greek Empire, there 
arose among the Greeks the more modern idea of 
forming an independent Greek state. Though the 
Orthodox Church did not abandon its old idea, it 
helped the Greek people to realize this new and 
legitimate ideal. The Philike Hetaeria had branches 
in all the cities of the Levant. Although this body 
was called the Friendly Society, its aims were revo- 
lutionary; it distributed arms, and carried on ex- 
tensive propaganda in various European centers as 
well as among the Greeks themselves. The great 
Greek linguist Coreas created a modern Greek prose 
literature, and their patriotic poet, Rigas, wrote 
stirring poems to herald the rebirth of the Greek na- 
tion. 

European public opinion was ready to embrace 
the Greek cause with enthusiasm. Great poets, 
scholars, and admirers of ancient Greece, all helped 
the Greeks and carried on an effective propaganda 
for this race which they considered the descendants 
of Pericles. Although modem Greeks are ethnically 
farther removed from the ancient Greeks than the 
modern Turks are from their Asiatic ancestry, still 
modern nationalism is in a sense the outcome of 
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culture and language and can be explained more as 
a state of mind than as a racial movement. If the 
Greek insurgents were unable to realize their na- 
tional independence by fighting, the Greek propa- 
gandists were able enough to procure the services of 
European armies and navies. Professor Toynbee, 
speaking of the art of propaganda in the Near East, 
says: “This questionable art, which is unfortunately 
characteristic of Western culture . . . has been ac- 
quired by the Greeks with uncommon virtuosity.”* 
In 1820 the Greek rising became a reality in the 
Ottoman state. Constantine Ypsilanti, a general in 
the Russian army, crossed the Pruth and declared 
the Greek revolt against the Sultan, announcing his 
intention of restoring the Greek Empire of the East. 
The movement could have little success in a region 
where the Wallachian population was in a majority, 
for the Wallachians emphatically preferred Otto- 
man to Greek rule; and as the Czar did not coun- 
tenance his general’s behavior, this part of the revolt 
was not successful. 

The risings in Morea, Patras, Athens, and 
Kalamitas were very different. The insurgents mas- 
sacred the Moslem Turks wholesale, and in Morea 
virtually wiped them out. The capture of Tripolitza 
is spoken of in the Encyclopedia Britannica thus : 

“The crowning triumph of the Cross was cele- 
brated by a cold-blooded massacre of 2,000 pris- 
oners (Moslems) of all ages and both sexes.” 

* The Western Question in Greece and Turkey , p. 345. 
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The western press uses two terms for the inhuman 
act of slaughter in the Near East, in individual or 
collective cases. If the sufferers are Christians it is 
martyrdom inflicted on Christians by the barbarous 
Turks; if the sufferers are Turks, or even Moslems, 
they are merely slain by the civilized Christians in 
some just and holy cause. The Greek Patriarch, who 
was involved in the Greek insurgent movement, was 
condemned to death and executed. The Turks in 
Chios massacred a few Greeks; European public 
opinion which had watched the great massacre by 
the Greeks in silence broke out into fury at these 
Turkish reprisals. Finally the Greeks obtained their 
independence in 1830, after a long struggle between 
the Ottoman Empire and the European navies. 
Later, the Russian army also came to the aid of the 
Greeks. 

The advent of western nationalist ideals in the 
Near East and the Balkans, at a time when the 
Ottoman Empire had become too weak and power- 
less to keep order, brought an atmosphere of whole- 
sale slaughter ; the peoples of the Balkans were only 
too ready to adopt the system, and during the whole 
of the nineteenth century the Balkans became a 
scene of frequent carnage. The Greek massacred the 
Bulgar, the Serb massacred the Albanian, the Bulgar 
massacred the others, the Turk also interfered and 
did his share from time to time. It was not until a 
century later that Anatolia also took to the system. 
This realization of national ideals by massacre in 
the Balkans only drew the attention of Europe 
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when these desperate Christians took to slaughtering 
one another. 

By the close of 1913 (the end of the Balkan 
War), the Balkan Christians had established their 
national and independent states. What is more, they 
had actually, for the first time, formed an alliance 
and fought the Turk by themselves, driving out 
most of the Turkish element in the Balkans either 
by extermination or by fear. But even without the 
Turk, the curse of inter-massacre continued. An In- 
ternational Commission sent by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace to study events in 
the Balkans after the second Balkan War published 
some detailed accounts of these massacres. The Com- 
mission was pro-Bulgar and pro-Albanian. The prin- 
cipal sufferers, the Turks, received very little space. 
But among the records of horror, there are Greek 
letters and a Serbian letter taken from private sol- 
diers which are typical of these massacres. All might 
have been written by Greek privates in the Ana- 
tolian Campaign of the Greeks in 1920-22. These 
are the Greek letters : 

By the order of the King, we are setting fire to all the 
Bulgarian villages, because the Bulgarians burned the beau- 
tiful town of Serres, Nigrita, and several Greek villages. 

Here we are burning the villages and killing the Bul- 
garians, both women and children. 

We took only a few [prisoners], and these we killed, for 
such are the orders we have received. We have to burn the 
village — such is the order — slaughter the young people and 
spare only the old people and the children. 
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What is done to the Bulgarians is indescribable ; also to 
the Bulgarian peasants. It was a butchery. 

We plucked out their eyes [five Bulgarian prisoners] 
while they were still alive.* 

This is the Serbian letter : 

My dear friend, I have no time to write to you at length, 
but I can tell you that appalling things are going on here. 
I am terrified by them, and constantly ask myself how men 
can be so barbarous as to commit such cruelties. It is hor- 
rible. I dare not (even if I had time, which I have not) 
tell you more, but I may say that Liouma (an Albanian 
region along the river of the same name) no longer exists. 
There is nothing but corpses, dust and ashes. There are 
villages of loo, 150, 200 houses, where there is no longer a 
single man, literally not one. We collect them in bodies of 
forty to fifty, and then we pierce them with our bayonets to 
the last man.f 

* Report of the International Commission To Inquire into the 
Causes and Conduct of the Balkan _ Wars (Washington, D. C., 
The Endowment, 191 4) , p. 105. 

t Ibid., p. 149. 



THE BEGINNING OF 
WESTERNIZATION 


It was only when the superiority complex of their 
Imperialist nature was shaken by continual defeats 
that the Ottomans realized the passing of medieval 
civilization and the all-powerful importance of the 
rising West with its new methods and science. The 
army, the motive power of the state, was not only 
inefficient in defense, but it had become a nuisance 
at home and was hampering the state machinery, 
stopping any efforts at change by constant inter- 
ference and bloody risings. And with the attempts to 
reform the army, the West took the first step into 
Turkish life. The beginning of westernization in 
Turkey was therefore an external one. Abdul- 
Hamid I, in 1774, managed to engage European ex- 
perts and artisans to teach the army. 

As a man, he was rather an imbecile, but he had 
a good heart, a rare thing among the monarchs of 
old, and he allowed Selim III, the heir to the throne, 
freedom from the awful custom of the cage. Selim, 
fortunately, had great gifts both of brain and heart, 
and could profit by this unusual freedom. He was 
most enthusiastic over the French Revolution and 
he sent a friend, Ishak Bey, to study western insti- 
tutions in France. Selim’s was the first mind which 
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conceived a westernized Turkey and set out to re- 
alize that idea. 

But he did not propose merely to reform the 
army. Perhaps, if he had been a man with but a 
single idea, he might have been more successful in 
his lifetime. He wanted something more than a 
change of military machinery. He was not alto- 
gether what one might call an extrovert. And that 
was the cause not only of his personal failure but of 
opening vistas of reform of a more internal and 
lasting sort in the future. He naturally saw at the 
same time that unless he freed the state from the 
interference of an undisciplined and reactionary 
army, he could not proceed in any direction. He 
created a small model army, formed on western 
lines and trained by European experts. But his more 
interesting attempts at reform were in the line of 
education and state machinery. He founded several 
schools, the first institutions of a higher and tech- 
nical education outside the domain of the religious 
colleges. The school of engineering was one of them; 
he used to teach there incognito. He made a strenu- 
ous effort to purify the regime of corruption, and 
worked to reestablish justice and order. The other 
remarkable trend in his attempts at reform was his 
desire for decentralization, and his efforts to pre- 
serve the rights of the people. In all the periods of 
reform which started most seriously from 1807 on, 
Centralists and Decentralists were always strongly 
opposed to one another and the Centralists always 
proved the stronger. The dilemma of the Decentral- 
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ists was that it is not an easy or a swift method, 
although it is one of the supreme methods of de- 
mocratizing a people politically. Democracy, in a 
social sense, always existed in the Ottoman Empire, 
but democracy in a political sense could be acquired 
only by slow growth with the help of education and 
a certain amount of decentralization. The Decen- 
tralists had to take time for their reforms. The suc- 
cess of the Centralists was due to the fact that they 
could do things in a shorter time and with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. The argument in favor of the 
Centralists was that owing to her perilous position, 
both internally and externally, and to the general 
lack of education, it was essential for the empire to 
find a swift and expedient remedy. 

Selim was also the first man in the history of 
Ottoman reform to express the belief that unless 
women were placed on an equality with men and 
enlightened as to national ideals, the empire could 
not be saved. This desire for the betterment of 
women’s position in his own country was based on a 
view of their status in the European countries. Had 
he studied the conditions of Turkish women in the 
simpler classes of society, as well as in the Turkish 
past, he could have seen that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to carry out if handled properly. 
As it was, all his ideas appeared as innovations or 
imitations. However, he tried to persuade his sister, 
Hadije Sultan, to gather women around her and in- 
fluence them on this point. 

At first his reforms gained in popularity and, for 
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a time, he succeeded. But a fresh war obliged the 
young troops and their leaders, his supporters, to 
march to the Danube, and he was left alone. A rising 
of the Janissaries put an end at once to his life and 
his reforms, but his nephew, whom he had brought 
up in the same school of thought, was saved by the 
gallant efforts of a brave woman in the palace, Jevri 
Kalfa, who threw dust in the eyes of the assassins. 

One can never make a revolution. One can only give 
legal recognition and a practical application to a revolution 
which has already been accomplished in the actual condi-, 
tions of society itself.* 

One may add, further, that no man alone can ac- 
complish a revolution. He must be at the head of a 
minority, and the success of the change depends not 
only on the numbers of that minority but on the 
depth and sincerity of their convictions. The young 
anny leaders created by Selim evidently were 
staunch in their devotion to the reforms of Selim. 
Selim’s troops, under the leadership of Bairacdar 
Mustafa Pasha, marched from Adrianople upon 
Constantinople. They were not in time to save 
Selim’s life but they saved his reforms. They pun- 
ished the reactionaries, deposed their imbecile Sul- 
tan, and put the young nephew on the throne. And 
in 1807 Mahmoud II, the Peter the Great of the 
Ottoman Empire, ascended the throne to carry out 
Selim’s reforms. 

* Ferdinand Lassalle, quoted by Ifor Leslie Evans, Economic 
Aspects of the Eastern Question (London: School of Slavonic 
Studies, 1925), p. 19. 
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He was not at all a man of humane temperament ; 
he was that type of man of action who realizes his 
ideas at any cost. At first he had to face over and 
over again bloody risings and bow down to the im- 
positions of a spoiled and undisciplined army. If 
one takes into consideration the wars in which the 
Ottoman Empire was engaged at the time, and the 
continual risings in its various provinces, one can 
hardly see how it could have been possible to carry 
out any reforms at all. But Mahmoud was the kind 
of man who could cope with this sort of situation. 
He managed to bring the Ulema, the next powerful 
class in the empire, to his own side and gathered a 
sufficient force to stamp out all military risings. To 
accomplish this he simply massacred the entire 
army. It was the crudest and most expedient way 
for the moment. And like all men of action he did 
what would bring about an immediate result. He 
created once more a new Ottoman army which was 
the beginning of the modem Turkish army. Before 
he could complete his new military organization war 
broke out with Russia in 1829. Although this, in a 
way, was a terrible calamity, it also proved a bless- 
ing in disguise. The scanty new troops showed such 
fighting power that Russia had to fight two hardly 
won battles and send two large armies before she 
could dictate terms of peace. 

This for the first time convinced the Turk in the 
street that there was something to be said for Euro- 
pean methods. Once his army was complete, Mah- 
moud carried out the rest of his educational, ad- 
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ministrative, and legal reforms more easily. He 
centralized the government, secured economy in ad- 
ministration by a series of enactments, removed a 
great many abuses of official power, insured impar- 
tiality in justice, and paved the way for the reforms 
of Tanzimat, which were perhaps the greatest of all, 
not excepting those which are taking place today. 

But the changes wrought by Mahmoud, though 
profound, were mostly external — in the machinery 
of government and in the practical things of life. 
The change, for instance, in Turkish dress began 
with him. The Turks adopted the fez, a Greek head- 
dress, and wore western styles of clothing. 

The second era of reform, Tanzimat (1839-76), 
brought deeper and more lasting changes. And the 
methods employed to bring them about were more 
western in spirit than any before or after. The era 
opened with the royal decree of Gulhane, inaugu- 
rated by Abdul -Medj id I, 1839. It included for the 
first time clauses which were intended to bring non- 
Moslems and Moslems together. The reforms, ad- 
ministrative and political, which the royal decree 
promised, were legalized. The abuses of personal 
position in the official class, which Mahmoud’s 
drastic measures had formerly swept away, were 
made punishable by law. But the most important 
clause of all had regard to the absolute equality of 
Christians and Moslems. 

The peculiar arrangement of “church nations” 
among non-Moslems and Moslems had given the 
Christians very substantial advantages, but it had 
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kept the different peoples belonging to different 
churches apart. The Christians did not serve in the 
army and had absolute communal freedom; this, in 
a country where wars were incessant and the Turk- 
ish section of the community was constantly absent 
on the battlefield, gave them great opportunities, 
particularly of an economic, commercial, and educa- 
tional kind. They were, however, subject to restric- 
tions. They had to wear a special kind of dress; they 
were not allowed to carry arms. The most serious 
one was that the word of a Christian witness was 
not valid in court against that of a Moslem. Such 
drawbacks had irritated them, though not acutely 
until the nineteenth century. But when the risings 
of various Christian peoples ended in their establish- 
ment as independent states, when the activities of 
these states turned to scenes of international car- 
nage, when, finally, foreign Powers began to inter- 
vene and wage wars whose object was the humilia- 
tion and spoliation of the Ottoman state, then the 
Turks abandoned their former tolerant attitude. 
For the first time the Turk was feeling bitter, he was 
feeling that the prosperous Christian had multi- 
plied, lived in peace and accumulated wealth, while 
he himself had been absent on the field of battle — 
and in the end he deemed the Christians simply un- 
grateful, for he was totally unconscious of the 
change of ideas and new desires which the West 
had brought about in the Christian’s life. The mas- 
sacre of Morea, in particular, had shocked the 
Turks, and aroused such a general resentment, that 
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the position of the Christians had become uncom- 
fortable, and the royal decree came in good time. 

I have already stated that the Turks are not good 
haters, it means that they more naturally look for- 
ward than backward. This racial trait made them 
accept the changes of Tanzimat more easily than the 
Christians, even these clauses which were only in 
favor of the Christians. 

Tanzimat created educational institutions in 
which Moslems and Christians were brought to- 
gether for the first time. Before this the schools of 
each people had been communal affairs. Moslem 
higher education had been given in the Medresses, 
and the primary schools had consisted of private in- 
stitutions, supported by individual donations and 
attached to pious foundations. In 1838 the Council 
of Education was created, which opened several 
state schools, and in i860 some new regulations 
established secondary schools, in which the youth 
of every faith received an education at tire state’s 
expense. In 1868 the Lycee of Galata Serai was 
founded, a first-rate institution, where education 
was partly in French. Its creation was an epoch- 
making advance in the penetration of western, more 
particularly French, culture, and modern Ottoman 
high officials, both Christian and Moslem, are one 
of its products. The youth of Bulgaria, especially, 
attended it in great numbers, and Galata Serai, to- 
gether with Robert College, has sent out a large 
number of Bulgarian youths who have been per- 
sonalities in the making of that youthful state. The 
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state schools opened for instruction in medicine, 
arts, and science broke down barriers, and the new 
reforms were carried as far as was possible in such 
a short period. The young Turkish generation in 
particular was sincerely in favor of the “Union of 
Elements,” and did much to melt the harsh barriers 
that had arisen between the races and religions. 
Critics of the period insist that a new Turkey, on a 
democratic basis, might have been evolved at this 
time, if only external powers had been content to 
leave the reforming state and its peoples to them- 
selves. But it was not merely the external powers 
that stood in the way; certain small Christian states, 
imbued with a fanatical and narrow nationalism, 
exerted a continual influence upon the Christians of 
their own race and religion who were still Ottoman 
subjects, which went far toward hampering effectual 
union. Moreover, the primary education supplied to 
the Christians by their churches was of a nature to 
inflame them with hatred against all Turks, and to 
prompt them to undermine and destroy tire ideal of 
union within a single state. 

Russia watched the apparent success of these re- 
forms with very great anxiety. The cardinal point 
of her policy was to maintain a weak and divided 
Ottoman state which could justify interference and 
attack on her part. The Congress of Vienna, 1815, 
by adopting the policy of preserving the Ottoman 
Empire, had kept Russia within bounds. The Holy 
Alliance had further decided Czar Nicholas II in 
favor of preservation, but the old Russian policy, 
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which aimed at driving out the Turk, was not by 
any means dead. In 1844, during his visit to Lon- 
don, the Czar proposed the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire, but his plan was received with suspicion, 
and refused. 

The sudden revival and rejuvenation of the 
Ottoman state goaded Russia into taking definite 
steps. The quarrel between Latin and Orthodox 
monks over the Holy Places furnished a pretext for 
an attack. Fortunately for the Ottomans, the rivalry 
between the western Powers and Russia was mo- 
mentarily favorable to Turkey, and the conflict 
ended in the Crimean War, in which France and 
England fought against Russia as allies of the Otto- 
man Empire (1853). 

The Treaty of Paris is a landmark in the history 
of the Near East. Its chief and most constructive 
clause relates to the free navigation of the Danube, 
which was placed under the supervision of an In- 
ternational Commission. I do not know of any clause 
in any treaty concluded in the Near East which has 
proved more useful and beneficial; to the Balkan 
peoples, particularly, it was of enormous economic 
assistance, more so, perhaps, than any act of recent 
times. 

The clauses of the Paris Treaty were in appear- 
ance very flattering to the Ottoman Empire. She 
was admitted to the Concert of Powers; and the 
high contracting parties undertook to respect her 
integrity and independence. This sounds as though 
they meant to give a breathing space to the Turks, 
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to enable them to carry out their internal reforms. 
But they inserted a clause which became a principal 
cause of untold tragedy in the subsequent stages of 
eastern history. This reaffirmed the Tanzimat re- 
forms, and so was in direct contradiction to those 
other clauses which promised non-interference and 
respect for Ottoman integrity. The Ottoman states- 
men were either too weak or too stupid to prevent 
its insertion, but a western statesman, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, saw the Machiavellian intention 
of the clause, and loudly insisted that it would 
prove a basis for further interference in Ottoman 
affairs by the Powers, and a source of trouble be- 
tween the peoples and the Ottoman state. He was 
not heeded. 

In fact it bore fruit immediately. We know that 
the position of the Christians was unique ; they were 
still a separate “church nation” with separatist 
ideals, for the realization of which they depended 
on external help. The Tanzimat reforms had given 
them the right to share Turkish privileges, without 
taking away those which they already possessed and 
did not share with the Turks. But they intended to 
share the privileges of the Ottoman Turk without 
his responsibilities. Consequently, any measure 
likely to create a really workable citizenship and 
bring races together was objectionable to the Chris- 
tian politician who took his cue from outside. In 
fact, after the Paris Conference the chief opponents 
of reform were the Christian politicians and Chris- 
tian priests. This was just what Russia wanted. To 
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close the split left by the disagreement of various 
races and churches would have meant that foreign 
influence could no longer penetrate into the coun- 
try. What Russia really wanted was a good, wide 
breach, into which she might thrust herself, and so 
destroy the Ottoman Empire from within. 

An absurdly equivocal attitude was taken by the 
Christians towatd reforms. They objected as effec- 
tively as they could to reforms, but they also came 
out with loud complaints because this or that par- 
ticular clause of reform was not carried out. So those 
reforms which the state itself had begun, and which 
the Turks had not only supported, but spilt their 
own blood to carry out, were turned into a weapon 
in the hands of western politicians and Christians 
within the empire, who used the reform question as 
a pretext for constantly inviting interference and 
war. 



NATIONALISM VS. DEMOCRACY 


T he influence of western thought in the Ottoman 
Empire created two sets of political ideals. The 
Ottomans took to democracy and the Christians to 
nationalism. 

The ideal western nationalist state is composed 
of people all speaking the same language and more 
or less of the same race. Such an ideal was compara- 
tively easily realized in western Europe, where lan- 
guages and races are segregated in large territorial 
areas; but it became less simple when applied to a 
country where languages, races, and religions are so 
geographically intermixed that in some parts it 
looks like a human mosaic. 

Not only the large Christian minorities, but the 
small minorities, had been imbued with this spirit 
of nationalism. Hence, though it was easy to west- 
ernize them, it was almost impossible to democratize 
them, that is to turn them into Ottoman citizens. 
Though the reforms of Tanzimat (1839) accorded 
to all the Christians equal rights with Moslems in 
political life without even taking away their old 
privileges, though Tanzimat opened schools to unite 
the Christians and the Moslems and to prepare them 
for public service, still the impact of western nation- 
alism among the Christians proved stronger. Wher- 
ever they were in a majority, a new Christian state 
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sprang into being on Turkish lands, whose first ac- 
tion, in most cases, was to massacre any minority in 
its midst, in order to prevent such a minority from 
setting up any further claims to autonomous gov- 
ernment. The era of massacre in the disintegrating 
Ottoman state started in this way. Any possible so- 
lution to a peaceful understanding and arrangement 
among the small minority in a newly created or an 
old state was endangered by the constant interfer- 
ence and selfish designs of external Powers who 
played with minorities in the Near East all the time. 
The tragedy of the Moslem extermination by the 
Greeks in Morea and old Greece was the first. The 
tragedy of Turko- Armenian inter-massacres in east- 
ern Anatolia was the next great calamity. And let 
us hope that the attempted extermination of the 
Turks in Anatolia by the Greek army in Anatolia 
was the last. 

The Turk perhaps was never a nationalist in 
politics. Empire builders rarely are. Their ultimate 
and highest ideal in politics is inevitably some form 
of democracy. When the Turk became a Moslem, 
the democratic side of his nature was strengthened, 
for democracy is the dominating aspect of Islam. 
That part of Western Idealism which preached 
equality among men took hold of the Ottoman mind 
at once. The Ottomans could not grasp the national- 
ist side of it, the separation of small groups into 
independent states. For their lack of understanding 
in this field they suffered more than any other race 
by the advent of western ideals in the Near East. 
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Down to Tanzimat the Ottoman Turks had believed 
that only Moslems could be politically equal. With 
Tanzimat they believed that all men could and 
ought to be politically equal, and once the principle 
applied in a mixed society of men they could not 
conceive of the reason for political disintegration. 
This was their external lack of understanding. 

In the advent of western ideals there was a 
greater and more important question. Islamic so- 
ciety was something different from western society. 
Could it be possible to effect an all-round westerni- 
zation without altering the very nature of Islamic 
society? The Moslem state might reform its army 
upon modern lines, it might adopt the mechanical 
side of civilization with regard to transport, it 
might open special schools for training in certain 
professions and arts; it might even proclaim the 
equality of Moslems and non-Moslems — Islam had 
already proclaimed the rights of man in other lines 
a thousand years ago. But was it possible to alter 
the nature of Islamic society without altering Islam 
in itself? And what was the dominating difference 
between Islamic society and that of the West which 
did not allow westernization internally? It was the 
Islamic law. No change could be made in that 
aspect. Divine law administered by the Ulema of 
the realm in Islamic society did not pennit change. 
Hence superficially, the creative and critical facul- 
ties of the Turk seemed far behind those of western 
peoples. But was Moslem Turkish society as im- 
mobile and stagnant as the other Islamic societies? 
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Was there not an objective psychology at work all 
the time beneath the surface, trying to change or 
throw off all obstacles to its growth? We can find 
the right key to the changes in Turkey in recent 
times, in a study of the Turkish soul, struggling be- 
tween religious orthodoxy and a freer, more vital 
racial instinct, in a long effort to express itself. As 
soon as we penetrate beneath the surface immobility, 
and observe how he freed himself from the rigid 
Arab rationalism of the Islamic Middle Ages, and 
how he threw off the tyranny of the Persian spirit 
which had tied him down to the repetition of ancient 
and uncongenial forms of thought, we see clearly the 
difference between the Moslem Turk and the other 
Moslems in the world. 

The most static aspect of life in Islam is law, and 
religious law had given its character and shape to 
Turkish Islamic society. But from the very moment 
when the Turks had accepted Islam, and originated 
the class — Ulema — which was to preserve them 
from stepping outside the Divine Law, they began 
unconsciously to take those steps for change. In the 
eyes of the world, modem Turkey has only recently 
become a secular state, and to the casual observer it 
looks as though the change had been carried out by 
a single act overnight, and forced upon the Turks 
by the power of a terrorist government. But Turkey 
was not changed by one single step from a theocratic 
state into a secular one. The change is a logical cul- 
mination and result of a series of lesser changes in 
development. Nor is it yet complete. The final and 
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latest secularization is only understandable in the 
Ottoman Empire which has been going on for cen- 
turies. 

The Arab mind has a metaphysical conception of 
the universe. It looks upon legislative power as be- 
longing to God, and executive power to the Caliph; 
and it regards the doctors of law as intermediaries 
between God and the Caliph, who are to control the 
executive and see that he carries out the laws of 
God. If he fails, they are to cancel his contract and 
elect another Caliph by the consent of the Islamic 
people. Semites, as well as Arabs, had formulated 
this conception of Divine Law before Mohammed 
did so. It was the Scriptures which ruled the Semitic 
peoples, and it is the Scriptures which rule them 
still. 

It was different with the Turk. In his pre-Islamic 
state he had been accustomed to be ruled by man- 
made laws, and he is by nature more inclined than 
the other Islamic peoples to separate religion from 
the ordinary business of life. It is true that his laws 
were made for him by his chiefs, but all the same 
they were man-made. This streak in his psychology 
made itself felt immediately during the earliest cen- 
turies after his adoption of Islam. 

When the Ottoman Turks founded the vast and 
complicated Ottoman state, Sultans and govern- 
ments began to make laws outside the Divine Law. 
It is true that these began as royal enactments and 
dealt with military and feudal organizations, which 
were virgin soil and unforeseen by the Sheriat (Is- 
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lamic law). Nevertheless, the precedent was con- 
trary to the teachings of the orthodox doctors, and 
no Arab, no other Moslem state, would have dared 
to do such a thing. This was the first stage. Sulei- 
man, called the Magnificent in the West, is known 
in Turkish history as the Lawgiver ( Canuni ), the 
maker of laws. The very name is a direct contradic- 
tion of orthodox principles. Suleiman created the 
embryo of a criminal code which gradually replaced 
some of the texts of the Sheriat in penal matters. 
Such primitive measures as the cutting off of a thief’s 
hand, the stoning of adulterers, and the flogging of 
wine drinkers, were replaced by imprisonment or 
fines. They are still applied in the kingdom of Ibn- 
Saud who prides himself on having restored the 
Hedjaz to Islam. 

In Suleiman’s time the word Canun (man-made 
law) entered Turkish jurisprudence side by side 
with Sheriat (God-made law). The Canun was at 
first in an inferior position, but it gradually gained 
ground and expanded until it overshadowed the 
Sheriat. The very name Canun is a direct contradic- 
tion of orthodox principles and in those days out 
of all the Islamic states it existed only in the Otto- 
man Empire. 

The proclamation of Tanzimat, 1839, which de- 
clared the political equality of all the church na- 
tions, also introduced an entirely new series of man- 
made laws. A criminal code, taken from the French 
code of 1810, a commercial code, and a judicial 
organization copied from France, with a Tribunal 
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of the first Instance, Courts of Appeal, and a Court 
of Cassation, all came into existence. After Tanzi- 
mat, therefore, two kinds of courts existed side by 
side in the Ottoman Empire : ( l ) The Sheriat 
courts, with only Moslem judges, which were only 
concerned with family matters, marriage, divorce, 
and inheritance of the Moslems in the Empire; (2) 
the Nizamie courts, where Christian, Moslem, and 
Jewish judges sat side by side and judged all the 
Ottoman subjects according to the laws of the realm. 
The penal section was derived entirely from the 
French legal system; the civil section was the codi- 
fied Sheriat, or Mejelle; and the procedure through- 
out was French. Hence, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the Ottoman Empire had passed 
from God-made to man-made laws in a very large 
section of her jurisprudence. 

To all these changes the Ulema, tire doctors and 
judges of Islamic law, made no opposition. With 
the Turkish outlook on life which is readier to sepa- 
rate this and the next world from each other they 
accepted changes in the laws which would have 
made the Ulema of other countries denounce the 
Turks as heretics. No other believers in the Islamic 
law but Turks in those days could have permitted a 
separate criminal code and a separate commercial 
code without deeming the foundations of Islam 
shaken. Yet the opposition to these changes had not 
come from the Ulema but from the rank and file of 
the army which was reactionary up to the time of 
Mahmoud. The Moslem Turks of the Ulema class 
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considered only one feature of the Islamic law as 
unchangeable, that part which concerned the family, 
and this they intended to keep within the boundary 
of God-made law. 

The Tanzimat had nothing to fear from the 
army, which was westernized and well disciplined 
at the time. The Ulema had accepted all the judicial 
changes. Hence with those important classes, the 
anny and the Ulema on their side, the Tanzimatists 
(the reformers after 1839) were enabled to bring 
about a deeper and more lasting change, a change 
that went for the first time below external things 
and the machinery of state. 

In order to define the class of men among the 
Ottomans who went below the surface and began to 
change the mind as well as the machinery of state, 
one must think back for an instant. In the chap- 
ter, “Imperialist Ottoman vs. Turk,” we saw how 
there were two distinct types of Turks — the simple 
Turks and the Imperialist Ottomans, who had con- 
sciously dropped out everything that belonged to 
the tradition of the race, including its very name. 
We also saw that the difference between the two 
types was much more than what reasonably existed 
between the ruling classes and the masses in the 
other countries. In the Turk the Turkish ego re- 
mained dominant and all outward influences which 
colored and affected it were due to unconscious 
processes of selection and growth. In the Ottoman 
the ego was more composite, and the process which 
had made him what he was, deliberate. He thought 
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other thoughts, spoke and wrote a language which 
had not only changed in its structure, but also in its 
spirit. The estrangement was complete. The gap 
between their egos seemed too deep ever to allow 
the two to understand each other. The Ottoman 
never stooped to understand what was going on in 
the mind and the soul of the Turkish masses from 
which he derived all his force. The Turk found the 
Ottoman incomprehensible and uncongenial and did 
not care about his ideas at all. Now for the first 
time a class of men among the Ottomans ventured 
to step into that gap. We call them the Tanzimat- 
ists; it would be more adequate to call them the 
western intellectuals. 

The Tanzimatist school is justly called “The 
Turkish Renaissance” for with the writers of the 
school the empire stepped out of the Middle Ages. 
Poets, playwrights, prose writers, novelists, essay- 
ists, and statesmen, their effort and its far-reaching 
result were gigantic. The Ottoman language, which 
could only express medieval thought, acquired a 
modern prose. Shinassi and Namik Kemal actually 
created a medium in the Ottoman language which 
could for the first time express the new droughts 
and ideals of the West. And this new prose with its 
new message was understandable to a large number 
of simple Turks. They always kept their school as 
a medium for intellectual development rather than 
for the aesthetic side of life. But garbed in a grand 
romantic dress, it set out to impose a new outlook 
on life. Thanks to the fire in the minds of the men 
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who created the school, it aroused sudden enthusi- 
asm. And the greatest message of the school was 
liberty, individual liberty in the state. Liberty be- 
came almost a religious cult. It was a new thing to 
live and to die for. No one outside of Turkey re- 
alizes the trail of martyrs and sufferers for the ideal 
of liberty. Namik Kemal, who turned the idea of 
liberty into a cult, was the man most beloved of all 
by the Turkish public. There has never been any 
other figure in the history of Turkish thought and 
politics who has been and is still as much wor- 
shiped by the Turkish public. 

This vague and large way of worshiping liberty 
naturally had a practical result. In the domain of 
the idea of the state it took a definite shape. A dis- 
satisfaction with the man-made laws of the state 
arose in the mind of the Turk. He had been used 
from immemorial times to have his laws made by 
men, by his chiefs and rulers. But he had never 
wanted to have a voice in the making of tire laws 
which were to govern him. The supreme new thing 
which the West has given to the Turk is the reali- 
zation of modem political democracy. And the mo- 
ment the ideal took hold of the mind of the Turk 
the old order of the state organized on absolutism 
was shaken for good. 

The Tanzimatist literature dropped the old Per- 
sianized subjects. Women became a subject and more 
than a subject. For one of the new ideals it wanted 
to introduce was a better position for women. The 
greatest poet and dramatist of the school, Abdul- 
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Hak-Hamid, in his classical plays brought in great 
women heroines. “The progress of a nation is meas- 
ured by the status of its women,” became a general 
saying. A classical education (Persian and Arabic) 
for the higher class of Turkish women had been al- 
most general. Now the Tanzimatists began to give 
them a highly westernized education. French be- 
came as important as Persian in the education of 
the Turkish girl of means. The fact that they cre- 
ated the modern Turkish theater and made it ex- 
tremely popular was one of the keys of success in 
propagating their ideas. But in all the branches of 
their activities they remained true to the composite 
mental state of the Ottomans. They were Ottomans 
in soul and mind. There was more or less delibera- 
tion in their creation of a new state. Instead of the 
old Ottoman who had Ottomanized Persian and 
Arabic and Byzantine thought and culture, there 
was now the new Ottoman who was replacing the 
Old East by the New West. The only difference be- 
tween the old and new Ottoman was that the old 
had never taken any notice of the masses and never 
conceived a nation in which the masses could be 
considered as participators in the ruling of the state. 
The new Ottomans stepped down and tried to give 
what they had to the people. And the success of the 
new Ottoman among the masses was due to the fact 
that the western spirit and mind he was trying to 
interpret seemed to the simple Turk simpler, more 
objective, easier to grasp than the metaphysical 
Persian and the rational Arab. 
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From 1839-76 the empire had been governed by- 
Sultans who were not despotic and, what is more, 
by great statesmen who were able and wholly west- 
ernized. In consequence it proved a period of ex- 
ceptional freedom and security for everybody. But 
the new ideal of government by the people was 
pushed forward very strongly. The political section 
of the Tanzimat intellectuals, who were known as 
the “Young Ottomans,” came into existence. They 
took the name “Young Turks,” a little later. 

The Young Turks retired to Paris to carry on 
their political propaganda. For toward the end of 
the reign of Abdul-Aziz, both he and the statesmen 
of the time were beginning to be nervous about the 
new political trend which was clearly demanding a 
constitution. Namik Kemal, Zia Pasha, and their 
companions in France, in those days, formed a kind 
of landmark in the intellectual and political life of 
the Ottoman Empire. Those Young Turks were of a 
liberal and humane type. Their activities never took 
a terrorist form. They propagated their ideals 
through literature, art, and a series of political 
writings. In the meantime, the political adherents 
of the Young Turkish ideal at home were gaining 
ground, and Abdul-Aziz was being keenly criticized 
for his extravagance, which led the country into a 
state of bankruptcy. 

The head of the political party in Constantinople 
was Midhat Pasha, who is called the Father of the 
Turkish Constitution. He represented the original 
Young Turkish political ideal. He believed that a 
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democratic and constitutional regime , once estab- 
lished, would entirely win over the Christians of 
the state. He had proved his capacity as the gov- 
ernor of Nish and the Roumelian vilayets; he had 
established a mode of liberal administration and 
succeeded in building public works in those prov- 
inces which are probably still talked of today. Mid- 
hat Pasha’s name, in short, was synonymous with 
first-rate administration. This great westernized 
Turk had something of the faith, energy, and 
straightforwardness of the first Ottomans. To him a 
constitution did not mean something for the Turks 
alone, and he would have been horrified by the idea 
of a nationalistic government among the Turks. 
Probably he thought that the separatist and nation- 
alist hopes of the non-Moslem subjects were simply 
a reaction to an inefficient and unjust government, 
and believed that, once a good and representative 
government was established and every member of 
the Ottoman world taught the rights of equal citi- 
zenship, there would arise such a new country as 
had never been before. 

He had the support of very able generals and high 
officials, and he won over the Ulema to give their 
sanction to the new form of government. He per- 
suaded die latter to issue a Fetva for the deposition 
of the Sultan, Abdul-Aziz, who committed suicide. 
There is no shadow of doubt that Abdul-Aziz 
death took place by his own hand. After this, Abdul- 
Hamid II, the new Sultan, urged by Midhat Pasha, 
proclaimed a constitution for the Turkish nation, 
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drafted from the French Constitution. Namik 
Kemal, the dream of whose life was such a constitu- 
tion, had the satisfaction of preparing the original 
copy. 

The Sultan, on the other hand, had accorded a 
constitution, not because he believed in it, but be- 
cause he could not do otherwise, though the western 
historians say that it was because he wanted to get 
rid of the International Commission which was sit- 
ting in Constantinople and urging him to carry out 
reforms. Whatever the reason was for forcing his 
hand, the Sultan did accord it unwillingly. He prob- 
ably saw that his position was a dangerous one. 

The verbatim report of the meeting of the first 
Parliament shows a greater unity and sense of re- 
sponsibility in the members, belonging to all races, 
than that of the Parliament of 1908. The Tanzi- 
matists had succeeded in creating feeling among 
both Turks and non-Moslems, in however limited a 
sphere. 

Unfortunately the Russian War gave the Sultan 
a pretext not only for forcing Midhat Pasha to 
leave the country, but for closing the Parliament. 
The disasters of the war, which ended in the Treaty 
of San Stefano, led to an acute renewal of the East- 
ern Question. Austria came in on the side of the 
Ottoman Empire, on account of Russian predomi- 
nance, and England also intervened in spite of anti- 
Turkish liberal opinion, which was hostile to Tur- 
key on account of the repressions of Bulgarian 
risings. Bulgaria became autonomous, but only as a 
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Roumelian province; Montenegro and Rumania 
became independent; and Great Britain undertook 
to protect the Sultan’s Asiatic territory, in exchange 
for Cyprus. 

The Congress of Berlin, 1876, at which the in- 
tervention of England and Austria was mainly re- 
sponsible for altering the disastrous Treaty of San 
Stefano, and drawing up a new treaty, introduced a 
clause which dealt with reform in Anatolia. And in 
connection with this clause the word Armenia was 
used for the first time. 

Eastern Anatolia was very badly governed. The 
sturdy and violent Kurdish mountain dwellers had 
always preyed both on the Turks and Armenians 
and on their own villagers. But the term Armenia 
in Turkish, and the special emphasis laid on the 
welfare of Armenians, undid all the good done by 
those Tanzimatists who had dreamed of a union of 
elements. It was obvious to any observer that the 
Balkans were a district where the Turks, being in a 
minority, could not survive ; the method of massacre 
in favor there, and the constant interference of the 
Powers in favor of the Christians, made this in- 
evitable. But it seemed as though the demand for a 
reform in Anatolia, emphasizing the name of Ar- 
menia and Armenians, had a new political signifi- 
cance. Armenians were going to be used as pawns in 
the Russian and European game to drive out the 
Turks from eastern Anatolia as the Christians of 
the Balkans were used for the same purpose there. 
The Christians of the Balkans, being in the ma- 
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jority, had with outside aid every hope of even- 
tually exterminating the Turks. In eastern Anatolia 
it was quite the reverse. Gradually the Ottoman 
state began to fear that she was intended to lose 
eastern Anatolia, and lose it to a small minority. 
The clause not only raised fear in the mind of the 
Ottoman, but it had a very bad effect upon the Ar- 
menian’s political outlook. He began to believe that, 
with Russia and England at his beck and call, he 
could create a new Armenia, and a very much larger 
one than he had ever owned before. Russia certainly 
never intended any such thing; but any wholesale 
massacre in those parts would give a reason for oc- 
cupying eastern Anatolia, and the less native popu- 
lation she found in her new colony the better pleased 
she would be — the more hatred and violence existed 
amongst the original natives, the easier it would be 
for her to rule comfortably. It was the most dia- 
bolical stipulation that had ever been made in any 
treaty dealing with Turkey, for it brought the great- 
est suffering to both Armenians and Turks. 

The Armenians at once began to agitate for au- 
tonomy, and used terrorist methods. Abdul-Hamid 
in his turn repressed them by the same methods. In 
1895, after a rising of the Armenians in Constanti- 
nople, very drastic measures of repression ending in 
massacre were taken against them. These massacres 
were a part of the infliction of a despotic monarch’s 
will upon his Armenian subjects, and could be more 
or less likened to pogroms in Russia. But in normal 
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times even the Armenians did not suffer so much 
from Abdul-Hamid’s regime as did the Turks. 

After peace with Russia, Abdul-Hamid issued a 
decree of amnesty, which lured the Young Turks, 
and in particular Midhat Pasha, back to Turkey. 
The Sultan saw in the person of these Constitution- 
alists the threat of a complete overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment of a Republic. So 
a bogus trial, at which Midhat Pasha was charged 
with the murder of Abdul-Aziz, was held at Yildiz, 
and he and some of his companions were condemned 
to death. The Sultan altered the death sentence to 
one of imprisonment for life in Taif, partly in order 
to pose as a merciful Sultan, and partly to appease 
public opinion. A strong section of the public was 
still in favor of Midhat Pasha. He and his com- 
panions were strangled in prison by the order of 
Abdul-Hamid. 

Midhat Pasha was the first martyr for liberty and 
the ideal of a constitutional government — but others 
followed. The great writers were imprisoned, a 
terrible censorship was set up, and a most reac- 
tionary and despotic government established. The 
Ottoman administration of those days bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the old Russian regime. Indi- 
viduals and groups were being continually exiled 
into the heart of the Tripolitan desert, and a spy 
system of the most Machiavellian kind prevailed 
everywhere. The Turks were the greatest sufferers 
during this period of reaction; they continued to 
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read the literature of the Tanzimatists in secret and 
so kept alive the spirit of liberty, but anyone found 
in possession of even a page of Namik Kemal’s 
writings was instantly seized upon and punished 
severely. So greatly did Abdul-Hamid fear the 
spirit of the Turks that he even had the words, 
“Liberty,” “Constitution,” and “Fatherland” erased 
from the dictionaries. It is scarcely possible for any 
democratic country to imagine the sufferings of the 
Turkish people in those days. 

Cruel, suspicious, and despotic as he was, Abdul- 
Hamid had a certain political shrewdness and 
ability. He meant to rule as an absolute monarch in 
his own country, and he took every step ruthlessly to 
insure that end. He thought that the menace to his 
position as a tyrant lay chiefly in the Turkish ele- 
ment of the empire, and he made it his business, 
drastically and continually, to suppress any expres- 
sion of an idea, any corporation among them, which 
would revive their favorite ideal — constitutional 
government. The suffering of the Turks was there- 
fore a part of his internal policy. His occasional 
bloody repression of the Armenians was a part of 
his external policy. He knew that the Powers were 
waiting for any chance to interfere and for any pre- 
text to cut into the empire. As the last Ottoman 
emperor he meant to keep the state an empire. So at 
the least demonstration of the Armenians for an 
independent Armenia he struck ruthlessly. 

He found his keenest supporters among the non- 
Turkish Moslems, and his bodyguard was composed 
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of Albanians and Arabs. The non-Turkish Moslems 
of the empire were hostile to measures of reform 
which might diminish the power of the Sultan. The 
Kurdish and Albanian chiefs were privileged per- 
sonages, and in a way both communities stuck to 
the empire during Abdul-Hamid’s reign. These 
same supporters of his internal policy, the Arabs 
and Albanians, served him in the policy of Pan- 
Islamism which was consistent with his general 
point of view. Externally he was very popular 
among the Moslems of other countries. Very 
shrewdly, he saw that England and France, the two 
countries with the largest number of Moslem sub- 
jects, would naturally be affected by Pan-Islamism. 
The building of the Hedjaz railway was a masterly 
demonstration of his Pan-Islamism. Strangely 
enough, while the Turks who dared to cherish con- 
stitutional ideas had to seek refuge outside the 
country and mostly in Europe, Moslems from other 
countries who had grievances and could find no se- 
curity in their own sought refuge in Constantinople. 
The next consequent step of his external policy was 
to seek and obtain the support of some powerful Eu- 
ropean Power, a counter force to England and 
France in the Near East. In Germany and the 
Kaiser he found the desired support. It was not only 
the unfavorable policy of France and England 
which led Abdul-Hamid to find support against 
them. Had they been friendly to the Ottoman state 
Abdul-Hamid would have still been against them. 
It was their institutions and their liberal schools of 
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thought which were a source of eternal inspiration 
to the young Turkish generations which frightened 
the Sultan. 

For thirty years the bloody Sultan ruled, undoing 
as much of the good work of Tanzimat as he could, 
and creating a despicable class of men in the service 
of espionage and tyranny, of whom we have never 
yet been able to rid ourselves. Every regime or per- 
son since his day wishing to aim at a despotic rule, 
has used his methods and his evil heritage of Cama- 
rilla. 

Outside the country, the Young Turks continued 
their activities, with Paris as their center. Unfor- 
tunately a great number of undesirables joined them 
from time to time, with the object of blackmailing 
the Sultan and obtaining money. Public opinion in 
the state itself gradually ceased to believe that the 
Young Turkish organization was capable of bring- 
ing about any change in the regime. But in the coun- 
try itself a younger and indigenous party of Young 
Turks was coming into existence. Macedonia was 
breeding a new type of Young Turk who was to 
Balkanize Turkey for good — and perhaps for evil 
too. 

In 1906 a very active and youthful section of 
Young Turks organized the Union and Progress 
movement in Salonika. Its greatest strength was de- 
rived from the active element in the army, which 
had come to an understanding with a number of 
Christian comitadji chiefs in Macedonia. In 1908 
they proclaimed the Constitution in Resne; this 
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forced the Sultan’s hand, and he was obliged to re- 
store the Constitution of 1876. He ordered the elec- 
tions, and in January, 1909, the second Ottoman 
Parliament met in Constantinople. 



THE NEW REGIME 


Constitutional government was a fact at last. 
The elections were carried out freely and the rep- 
resentatives of all the races in the empire were in- 
deed representative personalities. 

The first effect of the Constitution was universal 
joy. Everybody indulged in the feeling of freedom 
brought by waking from the nightmare of a des- 
potic government. The magic words — Liberty, 
Equality, and Justice — seized every heart; and the 
way to make a reality of them upon earth seemed 
only to have a representative government with a 
Parliament — and they had it at last. 

The change of regime had been brought about by 
a new group of Young Turks backed by the anny. 
But they considered themselves as the successors of 
the earlier Young Turks. And their platform politi- 
cal and otherwise was, to begin with, identical with 
that of the older school. Their predecessors had con- 
scientiously avoided terrorist methods and never had 
shed blood. The new regime came into existence 
without bloodshed. In spite of the fact that one of 
the most tyrannical and violent of regimes had been 
changed into a brand-new constitutional one, the 
political murders of the first months were not more 
than three or four. The older reformers were demo- 
crats rather than nationalists. They reasoned that 
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the Christian Ottomans who had become strongly 
and narrowly nationalistic could be bound to the 
Ottoman Government by a fair and democratic rep- 
resentative government. They felt that the Turks 
themselves must avoid nationalism, not only be- 
cause of the Christian elements which they hoped 
to democratize, but also because of the large num- 
ber of non-Turkish Moslems in the empire (the Al- 
banians, Arabs, and Kurds). There was a strong 
religious tie with the latter — Islam forbade nation- 
alism; the Caliphate was a strong bond, an eternal 
institution, that would hold together the Moslems 
of the empire. A thoroughly westernized system of 
administration, with western officials engaged to 
demonstrate its operation, would establish the 
regime permanently. These were the fundamental 
ideals of the earlier Young Turks — who were never 
able to realize them. Their successors sincerely be- 
lieved that they were going to realize them. The 
only difference of opinion among the Young Turks 
who came into power in 1908 was whether the 
country was to be administered by a centralized or 
a decentralized system. This made a pretty sharp 
division between them in the beginning, with the 
Decentralists in the minority as usual. 

The Young Turks of 1908 also followed the 
traditional ideal held by the older school of Young 
Turks in regard to European countries and govern- 
ments. The early progressives had believed in the 
liberalism and sense of justice of the West. They had 
imagined that European countries and their diplo- 
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mats would give the new regime a chance, would 
back up a regime which was struggling for a free 
and decent government. Had they not helped all the 
other countries in the Near East? The older Young 
Turks who had sincerely and strongly advocated 
these views were all westernized men, educated in 
the West. They had also lived in the West most of 
their lives. Hence nobody could think that they 
lacked realism and judgment in that regard. The 
new school of Young Turks, hence, started with 
more than an idealistic reverence and belief in the 
West, especially in England and France. 

But there was a difference between the idealism 
of the older Young Turks (the Tanzimatists) and 
the Young Turks of the Union and Progress party 
who came into power in 1908. It was this. With the 
Tanzimatists, idealism was part and parcel of their 
life-philosophy — their training was more intellec- 
tual than experimental, and they had never enjoyed 
power long or fully enough to see how their ideas 
worked out practically. With the Union and Prog- 
ress group, on the other hand, both training and ex- 
perience had that grim quality which could not nur- 
ture either idealism or illusions. Hence the era of 
reform from 1908 to our own day is a distinctly new 
period and different from the era of reform which 
covers the years between 1839 and 1876. (The pe- 
riod from 1876 to 1908, it must be remembered, 
covers Abdul-Hamid’s reactionary absolutism.) The 
Tanzimatist period, 1839-76, was a mighty attempt 
to reform and change the Ottoman Empire in its ex- 
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ternal and internal aspects — but always within the 
Ottoman frame and in an Ottoman sense. 

The men who attempted to re-create the Ottoman 
Empire externally and internally were Ottomans in 
every sense of the word. They were synthetic and 
conscious. They tried to re-create a new order of 
things with the spirit of the West, as one under- 
stands the West immediately after the French Revo- 
lution. The Tanzimatists were a repetition of the 
early Ottomans who set out to create a new order of 
things synthetically and consciously — using the ele- 
ments of culture and civilization which they had 
found in the Near East. But the Tanzimatist re- 
formers, although they were superior to the early 
Ottomans in learning, lacked the virility and the 
realism of the early Ottomans. And the Young 
Turks of the Union and Progress group, who 
thought themselves the successors of the Tanzimat- 
ists in spirit and set out to complete what the Tan- 
zimatists had started, were not only different in 
training and in temperament but were also facing a 
world in which romantic and high sounding litera- 
ture and ideals had given way to realism, or ma- 
terialism. In 1908 the world was already getting 
ready for the gigantic and materialistic upheaval of 
1914 which was to mark a new era in human history. 
Hence the period of change in the Ottoman Empire 
from 1908 on must have a new name. One might 
call it the realistic and Turkish period as against 
the earlier which was the idealistic and Ottoman 
period. To the Ottoman Tanzimatist period one 
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may above all apply the term — ethical. To them the 
ways and means of realizing an ideal were as im- 
portant as the ideal itself. To the young Union and 
Progress group, especially after the first years when 
they realized the difference between the world as 
they found it and the world as conceived by the 
Tanzimatists, the ideal was everything and the ways 
and means nothing. 

The Young Turks of 1908 had been schooled in 
Macedonia. The fact that the bulk of them came 
from the lower bourgeoisie and from the ranks of 
young officers meant that a new ruling class drawn 
more from among the people was already in the 
making. The army, as the vital source of change, 
would sooner or later give a militant tone to the 
changes. It is with some justice that the period of 
reform from 1908 on was termed a “staff officer 
reform,” by some Anatolian humorists during the 
national struggle in 1920-22. The Macedonian 
school, moreover, had given all the necessary grim- 
ness and realism. Macedonia was the home of 
peoples who had all won their independence and 
reached their aims by an absolutely unscrupulous 
and revolutionary method. All ways and means 
were good as long as they led to the realization of 
ideas. It is a curious fact that in all the stages of 
Ottoman history the Macedonian Turk has been a 
doer rather than a thinker. And his “doings” always 
verged on the revolutionary. The old Turkish 
chronicles spoke of the Macedonian country as 
the place where “the fire of sedition” constantly 
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burned. Naturally the Macedonian Turk is a man 
of few ideas. For him no idea is worth while holding 
if it does not possess an objective value. He re- 
nounces an idea the moment he knows that he can- 
not transform it into action or concrete reality in 
his lifetime. Hence, with this type of ruling force 
in the Ottoman Empire, things were bound to hap- 
pen soon and in abundance. 

During the first nine months after the bloodless 
revolution of 1908 which ended absolutism in Tur- 
key, the young revolutionary element stood aside 
from the machinery of government. The old and ex- 
perienced element continued to wield the ma- 
chinery of state. When the Young Turks saw that 
the old element failed to create a new state ma- 
chinery, appropriate to carry out the new constitu- 
tional regime, they grew more and more impatient; 
secret interference multiplied and embarrassed the 
already harassed old element in power. The impa- 
tience of the Young Turks was due to two causes. 
They had never been in power themselves, and so 
could not realize the difficulties that lay in the way 
of the new regime and the impossibility of creating 
a new state of things overnight even when there are 
no obstacles in the way. This they had to learn after 
years of struggle. But the second and fundamental 
cause of their impatience was more the slow and 
bureaucratic manner in which the older element 
handled difficulties and set out to establish reforms. 
As a matter of fact from the moment the young 
revolutionary element came into power they faced 
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difficult situations very differently from the older 
element. 

When the general enthusiasm due to the lifting 
of a most despotic pressure wore itself out, the fun- 
damental causes of disintegration in the empire 
came to the surface. Trouble was brewing both 
among the Christians and the non-Turkish Moslems 
of the empire, although from different causes. The 
political leaders of the Christians and the churches 
which had been something like states within the 
state opposed every measure that would bring the 
Young Turkish ideas into action. A long negotia- 
tion as to whether the Christians should serve in the 
army or not started between the state and the Patri- 
archate. Another endless discussion started on the 
teaching of Turkish in the Christian schools. Philip 
Marshall Brown in his book on the capitulations, 
entitled Foreigners in Turkey* implies that if the 
Young Turks had carried out their measures without 
negotiating with the Patriarchates as independent 
nations, many difficulties would have been averted. 
But this they could not do without inviting Eu- 
ropean interference, or at least European censure. 
The dilemma was due to the Christian privileges 
which had been obtained under the old regime and 
to the conflict of these privileges with the new situa- 
tion. And the Christians used and abused the con- 
tradictory aspect of this conflict of their old privi- 
leges with the new state of things. The opposition 
of the Christians, although a bewildering difficulty 

* Princeton University Press, 1914, p. 20. 
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for the Young Turks, was consistent with the funda- 
mental idea of the Christian political leaders. They 
were afraid of backing the new regime — if the Otto- 
man Empire had become too strong and centralized 
they might have lost their chance of bringing in 
foreign interference at every conflict between them 
and the Turks. 

The non-Turkish Moslem subjects, especially 
their chiefs, were also against the new regime. They 
had been faithful to Abdul-Hamid, who had ac- 
corded them privileges which they were afraid they 
would lose. Turkish die-hards, some very sincere 
people but fearing radicalism as a deadly poison, 
joined the opposition. Abdul-Hamid’s spies, a large 
class of men who were anxious for their position, 
also worked with them. And all this element of 
opposition had for the first time an absolutely free 
press in which to give vent to their ideas. The gen- 
eral atmosphere was inevitably much inflamed by 
the lack of experience among the Balkan Young 
Turks and by the unrestrained elements among 
them. The state of the press could be judged by the 
names of the papers published both by the opposi- 
tion and the Young Turks — Volcano , Gun, Bomb , 
etc. The explosive material used by both can easily 
be imagined. 

Nine months after the announcement of the Con- 
stitution, one of the bloodiest of reactionary scenes 
took place in Constantinople. The opposition had 
managed to get control of the regiments in Con- 
stantinople and persuaded them to mutiny against 
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their officers. A reactionary section of the religious 
body, the Sultan’s emissaries, and some foreign 
emissaries as well, encouraged the reaction. Besides 
a large number of young officers, absolutely any- 
body and everybody who was suspected of reformist 
tendencies was killed in the streets. An outburst in 
Adana brought about an Armenian massacre in that 
region while the Young Turks were being killed in 
Constantinople. A detailed account of the Adana 
massacres can be found in if he Danger Zone of 
Europe ,* by H. Charles Woods, who is rather anti- 
Turkish but gives a fair account, having studied the 
situation on the spot. 

This reaction took place on March 31, 1909, and 
a Young Turkish army, under the command of 
Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, then marched on Con- 
stantinople. It restored order, deposed Abdul- 
Hamid, and placed his brother on the throne. There- 
upon the Young Turks themselves came into power. 
Although the deposition of the Sultan had had the 
sanction of a religious Fetva, issued by the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam, the reaction of March 31 had aroused a 
deep hostility to religious influence among the 
Young Turks. 

After April, 1909, the Young Turks took the 
reins of government into their hands. Therefore, up 
to 1918, all the credit for great developments and 
the discredit for a certain destructive note in na- 
tional policy, must attach to them. 

The Young Turks’ belief that the West would 

* T. F. Unwin, London, 1911. 
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give the new regime a chance to carry out reforms 
in peace, was soon shattered. At first Bulgaria threw 
off Turkish suzerainty. This was more or less ex- 
pected, and was received with more or less com- 
posure by the Young Turks. If there is any one of 
the young Balkan nations more than another that 
deserves respect for backbone, efficiency, and hard- 
working qualities, it is Bulgaria, and in spite of the 
very painful events of the Balkan War there is still 
much sympathy between Bulgarians and Turks. 

Austria annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina, which had 
been under her protection since 1876. The cooler 
element managed to restrain any national outburst, 
and the affair was peacefully settled. 

Crete followed suit by attempting to annex her- 
self to Greece. This also was peacefully settled, 
partly by Venizelos, who was Premier, and a very 
different sort of statesman from the Venizelos of 
1918. 

The hardest blow came from Italy. After an ulti- 
matum of twenty-four hours, she occupied Tripoli. 
Turkey could not hope without a fleet to fight her 
aggressor or to retain her possessions in North Af- 
rica. But Italy’s action in thus occupying the pos- 
sessions of a friendly Power without reason was 
alarming; it was made the more bitter by the be- 
havior of the Italian army of occupation in massa- 
cring the natives. Enver, Fethi, and Mustafa 
Kemal, young and able officers of the revolutionary 
class, had themselves smuggled into Tripoli, and 
organized a defense in the desert. They managed to 
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keep the invaders at bay until the events of the 
Balkan War forced Turkey to sign a Treaty of 
Peace with Italy at Ouchy in 1912 and to call back 
the young men fighting in Africa; they, however, 
only reached Turkey after the worst days of the 
Balkan War were over. 

The Balkan Confederation was a logical organiza- 
tion from the point of view of the young Balkan 
states. It took place in 1912. Each state wanted to 
snatch for itself that part of Macedonia where 
people of its own race were living. If the new 
regime had been allowed to develop and grow, Tur- 
key might have stayed permanently in Macedonia, 
hence the Balkan states chose a favorable moment 
to attack Turkey. A split in the army had driven the 
Young Turks from power for a time, some of the 
best staff officers of the revolutionary and able type 
were in Tripoli, and the country was rent by in- 
ternal dissensions. The tired old men who had come 
into power temporarily did not seem able to carry 
out a defense or cope with the internal situation. 
Turkey did not learn of the Balkan Confederation 
until the last moment. 

It is not clear that the outside Powers took any 
definite part in bringing about the Confederation, 
but they declared that, whatever the result of the 
war might be, the status quo in the Balkans would 
be maintained. This declaration meant: “If the 
Turks are victorious, they will not profit by their 
victory.” The Turks were not victorious and the 
status quo changed entirely. 
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The Turkish defeat in the Balkans was complete. 
To the disasters of military defeat was added the 
spectacle of miserable Moslem refugees — a whole 
civil population, including women and children — • 
fleeing from the sword of the Balkan armies. The 
conduct of the Balkan states during this war is 
clearly shown by the reports of the Carnegie Inter- 
national Commission which investigated the Balkan 
massacres. The slaying of prisoners of war, their 
mutilation and starvation, as well as the mutilation 
and slaughter of the civil population were practiced 
for the first time on a wide scale in modern warfare 
by the Balkan states, and mainly on the Moslem 
population and the Turkish army. It is a thousand 
pities that, when the Moslems were being massacred 
and mutilated during the first Balkan War, the west- 
ern press remained entirely indifferent, whereas, 
during the second Balkan War, when the Balkan 
peoples were massacring one another, European 
newspapers had fuller knowledge of the grim hor- 
rors and raised a humanitarian protest. This affected 
greatly the judgment of those in Turkey who were 
seriously westernizing the country. In Turkish pub- 
lic opinion the western world cut a sorry moral spec- 
tacle. Its cries in favor of oppressed nations and 
peoples became merely evidence of a religious bias 
or a political maneuver. A colossal gathering of 
Turkish women in Istambul appealing to the queens 
of Europe to intervene and to stop the horrors com- 
mitted on the Moslem women and children in Mace- 
donia received no answer. The moral damage the 
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West received in the Moslem and eastern world 
after the Balkan War made the advance of western 
ideals and civilization in Turkey synonymous with 
an absolutely materialistic and selfish progress. 

The Turkish defeat in the Balkans created a 
false judgment in regard to the Turks among the 
western politicians which colored their attitude 
toward Turkey at the beginning of the Great War. 
The belief in the decline of Turkish resistance and 
fighting ability was universal. As a military people 
the Turks appeared no longer to possess any ca- 
pacity which the western statesmen could consider 
or the western armies could respect. It was the out- 
come of this psychology among the western states- 
men which led them to take the curious attitude 
they did, in 1914, toward Turkey. Although Greece 
and Bulgaria were courted assiduously and with 
promises of Turkish lands, in order to persuade 
them to enter the Great War on the Allied side, 
Turkey was ignored. Further, steps which might 
strengthen the anti-war party in Turkey and keep 
her neutral were not taken. On the contrary, the 
war party was strengthened by a series of blunders, 
if not provocations, by the Allies — just enough to 
throw the country into war and on the German 
side. 

The Balkan tragedy, apart from the fact of the 
change among the Turkish westernizers in regard to 
European morals in politics, made a vast difference 
in the subsequent changes. Both for the ruling class, 
that is the Young Turks, and the Turkish masses, it 
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is an epoch-making period. That the Balkan defeat 
leading to the final withdrawal of Turkey from the 
Balkans was a blessing in disguise, no one realized 
at the moment. Consciousness that all the Anatolian 
manhood, the energy, and the resources of the em- 
pire spent hitherto on the Balkans would now be 
spared, dawned only gradually upon Turkish minds. 
Perhaps the early withdrawal of Turkey from the 
Balkans is one of the fundamental reasons for hope 
in a firmer future development of New Turkey. 

Apart from its internal corruption and decline, 
the final destruction of the Byzantine Empire was 
mostly due to two causes : First, the continual waste 
of energy and Anatolian resources in the Balkans; 
secondly, the invasion of Anatolia itself (which was 
only superficially Greek) by alien races, and its com- 
plete Turkification. Constantinople itself, with its 
small hinterland, was not enough to live on either 
as an empire or as a state. The Turkish invasions 
had ended it and created the Ottoman Empire on its 
ruins. After years of decline, the Ottoman Empire 
seemed to be exposed to the selfsame dangers. The 
Balkans, a white elephant in every sense, ceased to 
suck the very life of the Ottoman Empire after the 
Balkan defeat. The danger of an Anatolian invasion 
by Russia was not entirely parallel to the Anatolian 
invasion by Turks in the Byzantine period. Anatolia 
was already predominantly Turkish; further, the 
Russo-Turkish frontiers were inhabited by a solid 
Turkish mass which extended into the heart of 
Russia. Hence, to an unbiased historical analyst it 
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was evident that whatever the fate of the Ottoman 
Empire would be, the Turkish race in Asia Minor 
was an important factor for consideration. But as 
the Ottoman facade always had stood in front of 
the Turk and kept him away, so the historians look- 
ing only at the tottering Ottoman Empire predicted 
the entire disappearance of the Ottoman Turks from 
Europe and Asia Minor. “They are destined to go 
back into the central Asian wilds, bag and bag- 
gage,” harped the western press. This was a reckon- 
ing without an understanding of the Turks behind 
the Ottoman facade. Further, this was a reckoning 
without realizing the change in the fagade itself. 

All rulers, reformers, classes, and individuals who 
had anything to do with the running of the empire 
had always been Ottomans and Moslems in spirit, 
both before and after the reform period. The Young 
Turks who took the responsibility of running the em- 
pire in 1908 considered themselves successors to the 
Ottoman Imperialists. Democrats at heart as their 
predecessors had been, they hoped to stop the com- 
plete disintegration of the empire by a representative 
constitutional monarchy. As democracy is incom- 
patible with race ideals, the Young Turks tried to 
keep away from race ideals as stubbornly as the 
Ottomans had done before them. But after the 
Balkan defeat they were forced to think on different 
lines. The Christians, wherever their numbers and 
geographical position made it possible to form a 
state or to join the states already created by their 
respective races, had fought against the idea of a 
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common Ottoman country. Albania, the Moslem 
non-Turkish majority in Macedonia, had been as 
eager and as ruthless as the Christians in kicking out 
the Ottoman rule from Macedonia. The Arabs, also 
Moslems, were creating a decidedly nationalist or- 
ganization, showing strong separatist tendencies. 
The Turk's were the only mass of people in the em- 
pire who had not shown any definite tendency toward 
nationalism and who could still be indiscriminately 
used to support the ghost of the empire. But the 
Turks themselves began to show nationalist tend- 
encies after the Balkan defeat. Hence from 1912 on, 
the Ottoman facade was breaking down altogether. 
So far all movements for reform, all trends of 
thought that were externalized in the empire, had 
come from the Ottomans, that is, from above, and 
had sought to penetrate the masses — often in vain. 
Now the ruling forces were being affected by what 
was going on among the Turkish masses for the first 
time and seeing themselves obliged to act in a dif- 
ferent way. The New Turkey was in the throes of 
birth while the dea d.ab.e 11 . the-Qttoma n Empire, was 
in its agony. Therefore it is not correct to call the 
happenings in Turkey from 1908 on a rebirth. The 
Ottoman attempt at rebirth in 1830 had not suc- 
ceeded — and New Turkey is a distinctly different 
thing from the Ottoman Empire. This new state and 
its people of today began to be from the moment 
Turkish nationalism came into existence — not 
merely the nationalism of the Young Turks who 
adopted the policy after they saw its strength among 
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the people, but the nationalism of the Turkish peo- 
ple themselves. 

The Turks had been purifying the language and 
literature and giving them a truly Turkish charac- 
ter some ten years before the Balkan disaster. The 
aesthetics of the Turk were gradually replacing the 
aesthetics of the Ottoman in the language. Poems 
by celebrated Turkish poets were being written in 
the simple Turkish tongue and in old Turkish 
meter; Turkish words were replacing Persian and 
Arabic words as well as the Arabic meter. The prose 
writers also had taken the same direction both in the 
use of language and in the choice of subject. The 
classical Ottoman writers were up in arms against 
the new movement. Satire, invective, ridicule, 
rained on the heads of the new school, but with no 
result. The desire to purge and purify and to na- 
tionalize the language, to free it from the artificial 
superstructure of Arabic and Persian, was both ar- 
ticulate and unanimous. Not only poets and prose 
writers but linguists as well brought their efforts to 
bear to render the language truly Turkish. 

In connection with the efforts of the linguists 
there rose the question of the alphabet. For years 
attempts were made to simplify the teaching of the 
Turkish alphabet. The westernization of the educa- 
tional system, which rigorously carried out the at- 
tempt to teach a whole nation to read and to write, 
led to the desire to find quicker and easier ways to 
do it. The teaching of the alphabet became a most 
important subject, and the general tendency of the 
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linguists and schools was toward the adoption of 
tire phonetic system. It gave great results. In 1885- 
90, as far back as I can remember, an average in- 
telligent child could not learn to read and write in 
less than a year. In 1915, as the general inspector 
of the model mosque schools, I was able to see an 
enormous difference. The average intelligent Turk- 
ish child learned how to read and write in from 
four to six months. During two whole years when 
I was inspecting the schools, out of nearly two thou- 
sand boys and girls between seven and fourteen 
years of age I knew of only five cases which were 
exceptions to this rule. 

But the results obtained did not satisfy Turkish 
educators and linguists. Not only the phonetic sys- 
tem but the writing itself and the peculiarity of the 
Turkish vowels demanded far more attention. And 
from this a discussion of alteration of the Arabic 
alphabet to suit the Turkish language started. Two 
distinct schools came into existence: a small mi- 
nority led by Hussein Jahid, a journalist, writer, 
and linguist, who wished to adopt the Latin alpha- 
bet; and another group, with Milasli Hakki as its 
most enthusiastic exponent, who wished to alter the 
Arabic alphabet or to invent an alphabet. Milasli 
Hakki had created a new Turkish alphabet, based 
on the old. He had managed to have several books 
published in his alphabet and he personally carried 
out an extensive campaign to secure its acceptance. 

Those who advocated the Latin alphabet met 
with violent opposition. Apart from their arguments 
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that the adoption of the Latin alphabet would fa- 
cilitate a complete phonetic system and be more 
suitable for Turkish in every way, their idea was to 
push more fundamentally toward the West and 
unite the Ottoman Turks with the West. The argu- 
ments against them were strong. The adoption of 
the Latin alphabet would fundamentally end Is- 
lamic and Turkish unity. The Arabs, fifteen millions 
in number in the empire, used the Arabic alphabet. 
The Turks who used Ottoman Turkish had more or 
less adopted the Arabic alphabet. Moslems all over 
the world had adopted the Arabic alphabet. Islam, 
as the religion of the Ottoman Turks, was not a 
nationalized religion — the scriptures and the Koran 
were written in Arabic letters. Unless the Ottoman 
Turks separated themselves from orthodox and uni- 
versal Islam, their children had to learn the Arabic 
letters in order to read the Koran. Further, the 
adoption of the Latin alphabet would entirely cut 
off the Ottoman Turks from their past culture. 
Hence the reasons against it were political, as well 
as cultural. 

To the adoption of the altered alphabet there was 
no serious opposition. The reason which kept the 
Ottoman Turks from accepting it was merely 
aesthetic. The culture of a people, if it is a real cul- 
ture and the outcome of growth, considers utility 
and speed after aesthetics. 

Next after the nationalization of the language, 
the Balkan disaster aroused in the Turk an entirely 
new sense of himself. It intensified the feeling that 
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he was different from the others in the empire, and 
curiously isolated as well. The vast number of Bal- 
kan Turks, refugees who poured into Constantinople 
and Anatolia with their lurid and sinister tales of 
martyrdom and suffering at the hands of the Balkan 
Christians, the indifference and even the apparent 
joy of the so-called civilized outside world at their 
sorry state, aroused a curious sympathy for every- 
thing that was Turkish in those days. The non- 
Turkish elements, even the Moslems, Arabs, Alba- 
nians, Kurds, had their own nationalist clubs, each 
remote from everything both Ottoman and Turkish. 
Any Turkish youth was finding himself very lonely 
all over the empire, especially in the schools. He 
saw those non-Turkish students who had sat side 
by side with him on the same benches become 
strangers with entirely different interests and ambi- 
tions. The Turks, both the educated and the un- 
educated, were conscious of something else which 
they had never noticed in the days when they were 
wrapped up in the sense of superiority of a ruling 
race. This was the belief prevalent among other 
peoples, and even among the Ottoman intellectuals, 
that the Turk in the street, the Turk in the field, was 
a stupid fellow. He was supposed to be a good 
fighter, but a Quixotic and unintelligent person by 
whose simplicity and stupidity everybody else could 
profit. He would do well enough to fight for other 
people, who might meanwhile prosper, grow rich, 
and live in peace, because he was in waiting to do 
the difficult work for them. The Rumanians have a 
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proverb to this day, “The Turk pays for every- 
body.” As the Ottoman ruling class did not identify 
itself with any race in particular, it did not care, it 
even joined in the general laughter at the expense 
of the Turk. The subtle way in which the Turk him- 
self was aware of this general insulting tone, and the 
broad and knowing way he met it, is well illustrated 
in Karakeuz , the Turkish screen play in which 
Karakeuz personifies the Turk. From the very be- 
ginning of the play one sees Karakeuz surrounded 
with endless difficulties. Every other personified 
race, Albanian, Arab, even the Jew, bully him, 
assault him, attack him, use him for their own pur- 
poses, and if necessary occasionally flatter him to 
make him serve their purposes all the more. Anyone 
watching the play says, “That fellow cannot sur- 
vive,” but when lie last act comes everybody else is 
defeated and thwarted while Karakeuz stands and 
grins after escaping from every possible difficult 
situation. 

The aftermath of the Balkan disaster showed the 
Turk that the common emblem of the race was com- 
pletely defeated, isolated, and lost. This was a mo- 
ment when neither the traditional sense of humor 
nor the deep-rooted democracy of the Turk could 
save him. He had to think for himself separately 
from the others henceforth. With this step nation- 
alism in politics entered Turkish circles. 

It was the Turkish students of the University, 
especially of the Medical School, who first founded 
a Turkish nationalist institution, a club under the 
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name of 'Turk Ojagi (The Turkish Hearth). It was 
established entirely on a cultural basis. The first 
clause of its constitution banned politics. All Turks, 
those who called themselves so, could join it. The 
members belonged to all shades of political opinion. 
Almost all the writers of note belonged to it. When 
these Ojaks multiplied in the capital and all over 
Anatolia great pressure was brought to bear by the 
prominent personalities in the Union and Progress 
movement to turn it into a political club. Neither 
they nor a small extremist minority who made a 
like attempt succeeded until 1924, when a general 
congress of all the Ojaks altered the old constitu- 
tion and transfomied them into political clubs. One 
of the historical accomplishments of these clubs was 
to bring together mixed audiences for the first time, 
and to open their stage and pulpit to women, from 
where they addressed male audiences and performed 
amateur theatricals. As a matter of fact, artists, 
speakers, great teachers, and musicians all taught, 
performed, spoke, and worked for the members. It 
was the beginning of a kind of Turkish Academy 
and center of learning and art. Hamdullah Soubhi, 
a brilliant orator, writer, and poet, has worked un- 
tiringly for years to establish the Ojaks on a firm 
basis and make a success of them. 

Although these Ojaks tried to confine nationalism 
to cultural and social spheres, there was a widening 
circle of nationalism in Turkey, outside the Ojaks, 
which closely resembled the old political organiza- 
tions and ideals of the other races on the same lines 
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which had started some hundred years ago. It meant 
that in the general struggles henceforth the Turk 
was going to think for himself and to fight for him- 
self, politically, economically, and otherwise. His 
role as a scapegoat was ended ; he was contaminated 
with the mass selfishness which is nothing less than 
political nationalism. The Ottoman Empire might 
go, the Turks would create their own Turkey. It 
meant a grimmer and a more realistic picture of 
struggle for the future. Political nationalism is as 
ugly as any other creed which tends to make men 
exterminate each other. In the case of the Turk 
there was one difference — while all the other groups 
in their nationalistic struggles and quarrels had the 
Great Powers of the world actually or morally at 
their beck and call, the Turkish struggle was to be 
a lonely one and was to depend only on the Turk’s 
own physical and intellectual faculties. 

As the movement gained in strength, the Union 
and Progress government began to take a lively in- 
terest in it. But the movement did not take any less 
interest in nationalism; a more important, a wider 
and larger political idea began to gain ground 
among its members. It was Pan-Turanism. While 
Turkish Nationalism was an ideal to better the con- 
ditions of the great majority of the Turks and those 
who call themselves Turks, and confine itself to the 
development of Turkey within its borders, Pan- 
Turanism politically was an aggressive idea. But 
Pan-Turanism also, just as nationalism, began as a 
cultural movement. 
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The different sections of the University in Istam- 
bul always drew students from all over the Moslem 
world — but especially from among the Turkish sub- 
jects of Tsarist Russia. There were many intel- 
lectuals among the Russian Turks who settled in 
Turkey and took part in its intellectual and even its 
political life. This naturally awakened an interest 
in the lives of the vast number of Turks who, though 
they spoke the language of the Ottoman Turks, 
were Russian subjects. A great deal was being writ- 
ten about the history of the central Asian Turks, 
and their old institutions and literature were being 
carefully studied. Apart from the publications of 
Leon Cahun, which were mostly in the field of fic- 
tion, Germans, Russians, Finns, and Hungarians 
were doing research work and throwing some new 
light on their lives. The study, which we already 
called Turkology, found enthusiastic adepts in Tur- 
key. The University of Istambul opened an Insti- 
tute of Turkology, with a large library attached to 
it. It became a part and a serious part of the uni- 
versity. 

All this at first awoke merely a cultural curiosity. 
Its supreme and practical good was perhaps the 
amount of attention it attracted to the position of 
women. The fact that the position of women in the 
primitive Turkish world had been superior to their 
present status made a live subject of discussion. The 
point was emphasized strongly by all nationalist 
and Pan-Turanist writers. The rights of women 
were not a thing to be taken from the West, they 
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said, but had been a part of the racial heritage. And 
the emancipation of Turkish women from all the 
chains which the Near Eastern period had imposed 
upon them became one of the main ideals of all re- 
formers. While the Ottoman Turks were trying to 
revive ancient Turkish mythology, and introduce old 
Asiatic Turkish words into the Ottoman Turkish vo- 
cabulary, the Turks in distant lands were meanwhile 
reading and studying the Ottoman literature and 
classics. The realization of this mutual cultural 
affinity of Turks all over the world had a great 
effect on some of the Turkish writers in Istambul. 
While the greater number of Turkish writers con- 
tinued with the work of bringing the colloquial and 
purer words back into literature, those few Pan- 
Turanist writers dug into Asiatic legends and in- 
troduced subjects, heroes, words, which could not 
take root in the Ottoman Turk’s language. The 
Pan-Turanists were trying to replace the great 
political figures of the Ottoman period, such as 
Bajazid, Osman, and even Mohammed the Con- 
queror, by Jinghiz and Tamerlane. The epics of the 
Islamic period of the Ottoman Turks were to be re- 
placed by an older and non-Islamic epic period. The 
Pan-Turanists went farther and advocated the idea 
that Islam had been uncongenial to the Turkish na- 
ture and that it prevented progress — hence they 
urged a return to the old gods and the Old Turkish 
religion — Shamanism. I was intensely interested to 
read tfke Plumed Serpent by D. H. Lawrence, who 
depicts a similar tendency in Mexico, where the re- 
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formers try to bring out exactly the same argument 
against Christianity and urge the revival of an an- 
cient form of their pagan faith. The religious ideas 
of the Pan-Turanists did not take root. But it is 
a fact that a speedier and more drastic attitude 
toward the separation of church and state in Tur- 
key, the desire to alter and to give a new and na- 
tional shape to Islam, dates from them. 

While this cultural oneness was being enjoyed 
and discussed by the intellectuals, a political side of 
Pan-Turanism began to appear, more in the gov- 
erning circles than among the people, although 
there was no definite political platform or distinct 
understanding among those who professed it. In a 
vague manner, of course, everyone knew that Russia 
had a large number of Turks under her dominion — 
the number is given as between twenty-seven and 
fifty millions. If they were to become imbued with 
national consciousness they might attain independ- 
ence, and some of them — those nearest to Turkey 
(from the Caucasus to the Caspian) — might unite 
with Turkey. The feeling reminds one somewhat of 
the Pan-Slavism of the Balkans in the eighteenth 
century which led Russia to take an interest in the 
fortunes of the Slavs in the Balkans and help them 
to realize their independence. The Pan-Turanists 
would say: “If Russia helped the Slavs under Tur- 
key, and created Slavic states, then why shouldn’t 
Turkey, at least intellectually, help the Turks in 
Russia to set up a national ideal and realize their in- 
dependence?” 
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This sentiment aroused suspicion and resentment 
in the Tsarist regime. It might mean a threat, even 
if it was a very distant one, of Russian disintegra- 
tion in the future. France and England, the ancient 
rivals of Russia, were no longer hostile to her ; there 
had arisen a complete understanding between those 
Powers over the possible spoils of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. France and England, instead of their earlier 
policy which was to preserve the Ottoman integrity, 
had adopted the policy of dismembering and por- 
tioning her among them. Naturally Pan-Turanism 
aroused opposition among all the Allies. But a 
fourth Power, Germany, the opponent of Slavic ex- 
pansion, the rival, too, of English and French trade 
in the Near East, had appeared on the scene. Her 
appearance was one of the principal causes to lead 
the old antagonists to patch up their quarrels. Hence 
while England, France, and Russia were all against 
Pan-Turanism, Germany was encouraging it. 

Although Pan-Turanism had a certain cultural 
fascination for a number of peoples of Turanian 
origin, the political side of it was a mere illusion. 
Out of the national consciousness of the Turanian 
Turkish peoples in Russia there might have come 
into existence independent states such as Azer- 
baijan, Bukhara, Turkestan, and even Mongolia, 
but even Azerbaijan, which is nearest to Turkey and 
uses the same language, was not likely to form a 
part of Turkey. Just as the Bulgarians, a Slavic 
people who gained their independence by Russia’s 
help, never allowed themselves to be dominated by 
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Russia, so Azerbaijan would always prefer to re- 
main independent. Hence between the political Pan- 
Turanists and the Turkish Nationalists there were 
fundamental differences on this point. One may 
safely say that the Pan-Turanian idea existed 
mainly among some of the leading political leaders 
of the Union and Progress movement, while Turkish 
Nationalism was found more among the unpolitical 
intellectuals and the people in general. 

Meantime Pan-Islamism, an old ideal which had 
been revived by Abdul-Hamid and consequently dis- 
credited, became the political ideal of a limited but 
very convinced number of powerful individuals in 
the Union and Progress group. Enver Pasha was at 
its head. Its adherents came, as with Pan-Turanism, 
from among other Islamic nations who resided in 
Constantinople and carried out a strong propa- 
ganda. Pan-Islamism aroused even greater resent- 
ment and suspicion in French, British, and Russian 
political circles. Both these political trends, adopted 
by different sections of the Union and Progress 
movement, aroused neither enthusiasm nor a serious 
response among the Turks themselves. But they did 
invite the antagonism of the Allies and the sjan- 
pathy and encouragement of Germany. And these 
two ideals, curiously enough, apart from the an- 
tagonism which they drew from outside, were try- 
ing as hard as they could to destroy each other. The 
Pan-Islamist argued that any racial or nationalist 
movement among Islamic peoples would put an end 
to Islamic internationalism and unity. And the Pan- 
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Turanists argued that the Turks had ruined them- 
selves by fighting the battles of Islam for a thousand 
years and that Turkey, as the champion of Islam for 
a thousand years, had to face the onslaught of the 
West while the other Moslem nations had done 
nothing and allowed the Turks to do all the fight- 
ing. The Turkish Caliphate, as the symbol of Mos- 
lem unity, would always make Turkey a target for 
the attacks of such European Powers as ruled over 
Moslem subjects. So far the arguments of the Pan- 
Turanists were sound, but their weak point was the 
fact that they were trying to make Turkey cham- 
pion the Turks outside the Ottoman Empire, which 
would have meant the continuation of an aggressive 
and costly policy and one which attracted equal 
hostility from the selfsame western Powers and 
Russia. The Turkish Nationalists who disapproved 
of political Pan-Turanism, as much as Pan-Islam- 
ism, seemed to possess a more workable and mod- 
erate policy in trying to confine all Turkish ener- 
gies to Turkey herself within her own territorial 
boundaries. There was even a reasonably strong 
desire to come to an understanding with the Arabs 
and create a dual monarchy with separate Parlia- 
ments under the Sultan Caliph, on the model of 
Austria and Hungary. It was this last idea which 
set the Turks to talking about a new capital; 
Aleppo was suggested as being in the Arabo-Turkish 
border lines. 

In brief, of these three movements, the first — a 
limited nationalism of the Ottoman Turks, whose 
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object was to develop a cultural union and give an 
education upon new lines to the Turks within the 
boundaries of Turkey proper — was the most prac- 
tical and had the largest following among the peo- 
ple. The outcome of the Great War, the tendency 
to separate racial and cultural units and recognize 
their independence, strengthened this trend of 
thought and with a large number of other events 
forced the Turks to a limited but very real nation- 
alism. Nationalism in Turkey at present is on the 
whole an outcome of it; it has kept Turkey within 
her own territory. 

If Turkish Nationalism brought out for the first 
time the cultural, social, and political consciousness 
of the Turkish masses in the Ottoman Empire, it 
also began to affect the ruling classes. The weakness 
of the opposition to the Union and Progress move- 
ment was due not merely to a lack of organization 
and the inferiority of most of its members, but 
largely to their lack of recognition of this new force 
which had risen among them. The Young Turks of 
the Union and Progress movement were aware of 
this new factor, although by no means the majority 
of the party were favorable to it. On the contrary, 
the Pan-Islamists in the party opposed it with con- 
tinual violence. But in spite of everything the 
Young Turks were becoming genuinely Turkish for 
the first time. Although they had adopted the name 
Turk some fifty years ago, they had been nothing 
more than westernizing Ottomans in spirit. The 
Balkan disaster had affected them directly and in- 
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directly as well as the Turkish masses. Gradually 
they were to realize that the only serious support for 
the disintegrating empire would come from the 
Turkish masses. Hence they must in some way man- 
age to rule through the Turkish people. As the ma- 
jority of the Young Turk party — those who were 
active in politics — were Macedonian bred, the mo- 
ment they realized the practical force of an idea, 
they tried to turn it to practical use. With the 
realization that the Turkish masses were the only 
force they could depend upon, they tried to enlarge 
and organize their party on Turkish lines. 

Up to the Great War and even during the first 
years of the War, the party was the controlling 
force. For the first time it was the Young Turks who 
managed to lay out a strongly organized “party 
dictatorship.” In the Union and Progress party dic- 
tatorship naturally the military and the non-mili- 
tary elements struggled for supremacy — and be- 
cause of the Great War and of the extraordinary 
will power of Enver Pasha, the military influence 
dominated. Hence, if the first aspect of the Young 
Turk movement in 1908 was a party dictatorship, 
the second aspect was its military spirit, the staff 
officer methods that prevailed to the end of the 
Great WaT. Naturally with this military spirit the 
leaders managed to establish a strong centralized 
government. Like all convinced people who have at 
the same time executive ability and few scruples, 
both their misdeeds and achievements in the line of 
progress and change are of an extraordinary char- 
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acter. The general assumption that Turkey was 
ruled by a triumvirate is not correct. Of the three 
men mentioned, Djemal, Enver, and Talaat Pashas, 
Djemal was never strong enough to impose his own 
ideas. He had quite a large following among the in- 
tellectuals and very little following in the party. 
His executive abilities, his overdrastic measures, 
were valuable for the party organization. And he 
was obliged either to follow the party orders to some 
extent or to leave it. He followed in most cases, and 
unwillingly. The incontestable power of Enver and 
Talaat Pashas was due to their strong following, 
although of different sects, in the party. Talaat 
represented the civilian and democratic element, 
Enver the young military and staff officer element. 
Although not exactly strong in numbers, the mod- 
erate and the liberal element managed to curb the 
excesses of the party up to 1915. With the Great 
War, which plunged the country in a very perilous 
and superhumanly difficult struggle, the military 
aspect of the party controlled the machinery and in- 
dividuals entirely. All the belligerents in the War 
gave a greater measure of dictatorial power to their 
governments. But Turkey had to go farthest in this 
direction. 

Both before and during the Great War the most 
remarkable of the changes they brought about were 
on lines of westernization and can be summed up 
something as follows: 

The army, after the Balkan disaster, under the 
wilful personality of Enver Pasha, quickened its 
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modernizing pace. A large number of German ex- 
perts were used, under a German military commis- 
sion in charge. From the earliest period of westerni- 
zation, German experts in the Turkish army were 
traditional, but they did their most effective work 
between 1913 and 1918. The navy used English 
experts, and Admiral Gamble rendered it valuable 
service. But as Turkey could not spend as large a 
sum on her sea power as she did on her land power, 
it did not do very well. Turkish inferiority to Greece 
in sea power has been one of the political disad- 
vantages under which she has suffered. 

The Ministry of the Interior, in the reorganiza- 
tion of the gendarmerie , police, and civil depart- 
ments, used a large number of foreign experts. 
Thanks to the financial abilities of Djavid Bey, 
Turkey managed to create for the first time an en- 
tirely western department. Frenchmen did valuable 
work in that section. But the greatest achievement 
of the new regime was in the complete change it 
effected in the educational system. The increase in 
the primary schools, the westernization of the 
mosque schools, the establishment of a considerable 
number of normal schools and Lycees, the enlarge- 
ment and the better organization of the University, 
with mostly German professors, were among the re- 
markable accomplishments of the regime. Educa- 
tion became a byword both in the new government 
and among the people in general. Turkey during the 
first years was like a self-organized educational 
camp. Men and women, everyone who had some- 
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thing to teach, went into teaching as their supreme 
patriotic duty. A large number of educational or- 
ganizations, apart from the governmental ones, 
came into existence for the teaching of adults among 
the masses. 

The outstanding change brought about by the 
regime was perhaps in the position of women. Turk- 
ish women belonging to the high official and rich 
classes always had a very up-to-date education, even 
in Abdul-Hamid’s time. From 1908 on women had 
equal chances of education with men. In 1916 the 
University opened its doors, and of the large num- 
ber of students who were sent to Europe, especially 
to Germany, a considerable number were women. 
Naturally the Great War gave this movement a 
practical turn. The governmental departments as 
well as financial houses and trades had to use a 
great number of women. Not only in the big cities, 
but also in smaller towns and outlying districts, 
women had to take up some trade and go into work 
in order to sustain their family. The large amount 
of public work that women were obliged to do led 
to a natural freedom and did away entirely with 
the partial seclusion among the majority in the 
cities. And as breadwinner the position of woman 
became vital and important. The laziness attributed 
to Turkish women in the West is applicable to a 
much smaller minority in Turkey than elsewhere. 
They have at all times been hard workers. Both in 
the fields and in their homes, and in the earlier arts 
and crafts, Turkish women have always been much 
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more hard-working, responsible, and well-balanced 
beings than men. Both in the past and the present 
Turkish women have always shown great force of 
character and remarkable purposefulness in life. But 
one must admit that all Turkish men of the pro- 
gressive type, regardless of the political party to 
which they have belonged, especially from 1908 on, 
have been in favor of the progress of women and 
have helped to educate and to give them rights, in 
the educational, economic, and social areas. From 
the moment Turkish women entered the economic 
held there has been no discrimination whatever of 
the kind of which the European feminists complain. 
Women have always received the same salaries or 
wages as men, and the fact of their being married 
or unmarried never hampered them in their search 
for work. 

The prevalent journalistic stuff published in the 
West about Turkish women, declaring that they 
were freed from harems in thousands, their veils 
lifted, and they themselves thrown into public life 
by a decree in 1926, is both absurd and false. 

A very significant event of the new regime in 
1916 was the passing of a revised family law. The 
Islamic law concerning women had two weak 
points : polygamy and divorce. Polygamy, apart 
from the court life and that of the conservative rich, 
was not widely practiced. General public opinion 
banned it, and economic conditions were making it 
an impossibility for a Turk in the city to have even 
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one single wife. But in certain rural districts, espe- 
cially in eastern Anatolia, the rarity of men and the 
rarity of labor both led men to take more than one 
wife whenever they could. 

In the question of divorce, a man had the right 
to repudiate his wife at any moment, while a woman 
had to go to court and prove certain things before 
she could obtain a divorce. 

We have already mentioned that a lay judicial 
system with western codes and courts, under a sepa- 
rate judicial department and Minister of Justice, 
had existed for some time. And we also mentioned 
that the Sheriat (Islamic laws) still provided spe- 
cial courts under the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the head of 
the Islamic religion. The family law was the special 
concern of those Islamic courts. The extreme con- 
servatives as well as the religious bodies were op- 
posed to any change in this domain. The family be- 
longed to religion, and a change might lead to an 
entire disintegration of society, they argued. In 
1916, the Islamic courts were placed under the au- 
thority of the Ministry of Justice, and the family 
law was revised in favor of women. This had to be 
done within the spirit of Islam, if not under its 
orders. Marriage in Islam is a mutual contract be- 
tween man and woman. The revised law interpreted 
marriage from that particular point of view. 
Women could insert into their contracts every right, 
that of divorce as well. In all other points Islamic 
law was more favorable to women than the western 
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codes, hence only these two points were emphasized. 
Educated women could, and did in a small number 
of cases, take advantage of the revised law. But the 
vast number of uneducated women naturally could 
not profit from it. 



THE GREAT WAR 


The period between the Balkan disaster and the 
Great War on the whole proved that an energetic 
government, taking into consideration the principal 
needs of the country, could set up a New Turkey in 
a shorter time than one had hoped. Reforms in 
administration, in education particularly, had been 
rapidly carried on in spite of internal upheavals and 
external disaster. The Great War, although it did 
not stop the reforms, brought in new complications. 
When the Great War was declared, two things were 
harassing Turkish minds, two things which became 
more vital and more urgent with the new political 
conditions which the Great War naturally was in- 
troducing into international politics. 

In the first place, the Turks were haunted by the 
specter of Russia. To experienced observers the 
understanding between the traditional European 
rivals on the question of the Ottoman Empire 
looked ominous. There was a general belief, which 
caused much anxiety, that this understanding was 
based on a secret recognition by England and France 
of Russia’s claims on Constantinople and the east- 
ern provinces. 

A Turkish journalist wrote an article, some time 
before the Great War, in which he declared that 
Turkey’s peace and independence depended chiefly 
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on her coming to an understanding with Russia as to 
mutually acceptable conditions, and opening the 
Straits to Russia. A few other men as well were con- 
vinced that, if Turkey made her seas free and 
opened the Straits, half the complications of the 
Eastern Question would vanish. Probably the free- 
dom of the seas in general means much more to fu- 
ture world peace than we now happen to realize. 
But the idea was too new at this time, and it roused 
much controversy and angry comment. Anyone who 
had written an article of the sort, except this par- 
ticular journalist, would have been accused of tak- 
ing bribes from Russia. The old world firmly be- 
lieved that it was Russia’s intention eventually to 
seize Constantinople and eastern Turkey, and the 
objection which the Mediterranean Powers would 
feel to any such action on her part seemed a useful 
safeguard. Somehow, any such thing as a cool dis- 
cussion of this vital question appeared to be im- 
possible at the moment. 

Secondly, the capitulations formed yet another 
chain round the neck of Turkey, and the country 
was ready to seize any occasion for ridding itself of 
them. They had existed in the Near East before 
the coming of the Ottomans. In great commercial 
centers whose raison d’etre is commerce, and yet 
where the customs of various peoples disagree, a 
certain amount of mutual sacrifice in the adjustment 
of relations is a necessity. 

It was a necessity of this sort which had forced 
the Byzantines to accord exterritorial rights to Rus- 
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sian and Italian commercial colonies. Moslems and 
Turks, as well as Christians, enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in their particular colonies in Constantinople. 
So we see that the tradition of capitulations was 
established in the Near East even before the found- 
ing of the Ottoman Empire. 

The Turks were both broad-minded and practical 
enough to see that, in order to preserve the com- 
merce and prosperity of the Near East, they must 
accept and respect certain privileges of important 
trading peoples in their empire. In 1415 the Con- 
queror confirmed the exterritorial rights of the 
Genoese, and later those of the Venetians. Suleiman 
the Magnificent made a Treaty of Friendship and 
Commerce with France in 1 535, which was followed 
by others with England and other Powers. These 
were not mere gestures made by the Turkish Sultans 
according to caprice, for they had sufficient power 
to do away with the capitulations at once. But to 
build a stable and enduring state one must have a 
broad and comprehensive understanding of a coun- 
try’s entire needs. Although capitulations today are 
a sign of slavery and a pretext for foreigners to 
worry and hamper the free growth, commercial and 
otherwise, of eastern peoples, in those days they had 
their uses. As long as Turkey had sufficient power 
to check external interference, the capitulations 
worked well and served everybody’s purpose. 

But when Turkey became weaker, and was re- 
garded by the Powers with a certain lack of good- 
will, not to say active and extreme greed, foreign 
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states began to use these commercial rights as pre- 
texts for worrying her, and, as they constantly ex- 
torted new territorial concessions from her in her 
weaker moments, the capitulations gradually en- 
croached upon and swallowed up the territorial 
sovereignty of the Turks to an incredible degree. 
Economic change or construction on a national scale 
became impossible in Turkey without the consent of 
the Powers. Professor Brown in his Foreigners in 
Turkey says: “The result of this position of affairs 
has been an attitude of irritating superiority on the 
part of the privileged foreigner; a corresponding 
resentful hostility on the part of the humiliated 
Turk; and incessant diplomatic controversy of a 
most trying nature.”* China is today a good example 
of the hostility and resentment which are aroused 
in the people of a country when they are made to 
feel that they are no longer masters in their own 
house. In a later passage Professor Brown makes 
the following remarks on the question of Turkish 
capitulations : 

Recalling with pride that the privileges voluntarily and 
generously granted to foreigners and Christian subjects 
alike were granted when the Turks were at the height of 
their military power, the descendants of the race of Osman 
might well claim with equal pride that the continuation of 
these greatly modified immunities of jurisdiction might 
properly be regarded, as suggested in the introduction, “as 
evidence of a more enlightened and more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the law of nations than has yet been granted in 

*p. iii. 
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Europe, the place of its origin, though not of its exclusive 
development or application.”* 

Certainly, in 1914 the Turks were far from feel- 
ing any self-congratulation on the wise and liberal 
measures of their ancestors. They saw that an inde- 
pendent Turkey was an impossibility as long as 
capitulations continued. 

These were the two important facts — Russia and 
capitulations — which the new regime was facing 
when the Great War broke out. 

With Russia on the side of the Allies, the Turks 
naturally felt suspicious and their friendship with 
Germany became closer. However, in spite of a 
suspicion based on bitter experience, the tradition 
of friendship with England and France was so 
strong that public opinion inclined favorably 
toward the Allied side; Turkey has always had, and 
still cherishes to some extent, a weakness for the 
two Powers, France and England, which are sup- 
posed to stand as representatives of western culture. 

Turkey declared her neutrality. There were two 
inevitable factions in the governing class — those for 
and those against war. The war party was very 
small, but it had at its head the strong and wilful 
personality of Enver Pasha. The peace party was 
championed by Djavid Bey, and, though it had the 
country behind it, and also the intellectuals, it still 
needed to show some justification for the confidence 
it reposed in Russia, the hereditary enemy of Tur- 
key. It was necessary for it to produce some assur- 

* Op. cit., p. 1 18. 
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ance from the Allies that, in the event of Russian 
success, they had no intention of crushing Turkey 
and dividing her up among themselves. Turkey 
wanted to get some advantage out of her neutrality, 
albeit in a modest way. 

Turkey now did her very best to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Allies and obtain their consent 
for a modification of the financial side of the capitu- 
lations, but their attitude was most discouraging. 
They made no promises; they simply demanded the 
dismissal of German experts and commanders, and 
ordered Turkey to deport the crew of two German 
ships which had taken refuge in the Dardanelles. 
There is not the slightest doubt that, had the Allies 
consented to modify the supreme symbol of Turkish 
humiliation, the capitulations, twenty Enver Pashas 
would not have sufficed to drag Turkey into the gen- 
eral lunacy of war. 

When one thinks of the supreme cost of their re- 
fusal to Turkey and the ceaseless suffering it has 
caused her for ten long years, when one sees today 
Persia abolishing her capitulations overnight and 
thinks what years of bloody struggle and misery 
were necessary to change the Allies’ attitude toward 
the East, one cannot help feeling an extreme resent- 
ment at the stupidity of it all. It is at least a satis- 
faction to idealists in Turkey to know that the 
eastern peoples have profited by Turkey’s struggles, 
and may in future obtain their rights with less suf- 
fering because of the immense sacrifices which have 
been made by the Turks. 
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The already weakened position of the peace party 
was shattered when England commandeered two 
Turkish dreadnoughts, which were being built in the 
country, and refused to pay any compensation for 
them. Intense popular resentment was aroused by 
the thought that these ships had been paid for by 
the pennies out of every poor Turk’s pocket, and the 
rumor that they were to be presented to Greece, who 
would employ them to fight against Turkey. 

Germany chose this psychological moment to 
offer Turkey two German warships, the Goeben and 
the Breslau , and the war faction was sensibly 
strengthened. At the same time this party was pro- 
claiming that, in the event of Russian and Allied 
defeat, Turkey would be able to abolish the capitu- 
lations and even regain some of her lost territory 
in the Caucasus. 

On September 8, 1914, Turkey declared the 
capitulations abolished, an act which raised a gen- 
eral protest, even from her ally, Germany. When 
the two warships, which were now units of the 
Turkish navy, though still under German command, 
attacked Russian ships and ports in the Black Sea, 
Russia declared war on Turkey, and England and 
France soon followed suit. 

Before speaking of the disasters of the War, it 
may be interesting to dwell for a moment on the 
discouraging attitude of the Powers which gave 
such a supreme chance to the war faction in Turkey. 

The psychology of this attitude can best be ex- 
plained by again referring to Lord Salisbury’s words 
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on Turkey at the Berlin Conference. “We have 
backed the wrong horse,” he said. Her defeat in the 
Balkans had convinced European diplomats that 
Turkey was no longer of any use as a military 
power. Only a knowledge of this psychology enables 
one to understand the astounding way in which the 
Allies offered enormous areas in Turkey to Greece 
and Bulgaria if they came into the War on their 
side, and yet did not deign to keep Turkey out of the 
War by satisfying her very modest and just demand 
for a modification of the capitulations. To the West, 
eastern peoples were no more than pawns, to be 
played against each other in the game of furthering 
European interests, and Turkey did not seem to 
them to be a strong enough pawn to take into ac- 
count. The diplomats practically laid bets on the 
peoples of the Near East, as they would back horses 
at a race. Turkey was an unpromising animal, she 
hadn’t the look of a winner — why should they back 
the wrong horse “? Neutral or belligerent, Turkey did 
not frighten them; perhaps it was really better for 
her to commit the folly of entering the War on the 
wrong side, for then she would furnish them with a 
perfect pretext for wiping her out of existence and 
partitioning her territory among themselves. 

But the Turkish resistance at Gallipoli, which 
prolonged the War for two more years, gave them 
food for thought. I do not desire to speak merely of 
the strategic value of any battle. The Turks are 
utterly sickened by war, and no one could be more 
pacifist by nature than the common Turkish soldiers 
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who were doomed to surrender their lives on. the 
battlefield. They know, too, the ugly backwash of 
war, perhaps even better than European armies do. 
The miraculous feat of resistance in Gallipoli was 
accomplished more by the Turk’s whole-hearted de- 
termination to survive than by any desire on his 
part for military glory. It stands as a landmark in 
modern Turkish history, for it has clearly shown 
that, when there is a question of Turkey’s survival, 
the combined armaments of the most efficient 
Powers are of no avail against her. 

It was only to be expected that Turkey should be 
defeated in the long run. Beside her fronts in Gal- 
lipoli, Syria, and the Caucasus, where she fought 
against the forces, combined or separate, of Russia, 
England, and France, she was also at war with the 
Arabs, her own subjects. The entire non-Turkish 
population, Christian or Moslem, organized itself 
against her and stabbed her constantly in the back. 

Pan-Islamic institutions existed, and Turkey pro- 
claimed the Holy War, still believing in the soli- 
darity of religious union. But such was the irony of 
fate that not only were there Moslems fighting in 
the French, English, and even Russian armies, but 
Turkey’s own Moslem subjects, chiefly Arabs, were 
in league with the enemy camp. This cured Turkey 
of Pan-Islamism once and for all. When it came to 
defending their own territory, the Turks could only 
depend on their own strength and their own meager 
resources. 

Curiously enough, no one seems to have realized 
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how much the attitude of the Arab Moslems, in 
allying themselves with the Christian Powers, weak- 
ened the value of the Caliphate, both as a spiritual 
and a political point of Moslem unity. One can 
safely say that, had not the Arabs passed over to 
the Allies’ side, it would have proved an almost im- 
possible task to abolish the Caliphate in Turkey. 

The disaster in Syria was complete, and in the 
Caucasus it was a case not only of military but of 
moral defeat. The Armenians, who had made secret 
preparations, unknown to the Turkish army, to 
help the Russians, were deported, and massacres 
took place during the deportations. The Russian 
army, which brought in Armenian forces, retaliated 
by massacring Turks in the eastern vilayets. The 
Armenian massacres not only roused bitter hatred 
against the Turks throughout the world, but were 
used as the basis of war propaganda by the Allied 
press. Naturally no one mentioned the Turkish 
massacres. In a way I am glad of that, for the ex- 
ploitation of a people’s sufferings to further a po- 
litical end is both cynical and inhuman, and in the 
end is even hurtful to the martyred people them- 
selves — theirs ceases to be a human tragedy. No 
people in the world, after all, be they Turkish, Ar- 
menian, or Greek, can be indicted as a whole. There 
is no such thing as a guilty nation. 

Professor Toynbee, who compiled an account of 
the Armenian massacres with Lord Bryce, evidently 
hated to see human suffering used as an instrument 
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for furthering political ends, for in his book, The 
Western Question in Greece and Turkey, he says: 

During the European war, while people in England were 
raking up the Ottoman Turks’ nomadic ancestry in order to 
account for their murder of 600,000 Armenians, 500,000 
Turkish-speaking Central Asian nomads of the Kirghiz 
Kazak Confederacy were being exterminated — also under 
superior orders — by that “justest of mankind,” tire Russian 
muzhik. Men, women and children were shot down, or were 
put to death in a more horrible way by being robbed of 
their animals and equipment and then being driven forth 
in winter time to perish in mountain or desert. A lucky few 
escaped across the Chinese frontier.* 

Professor Toynbee, in a footnote, admits that the 
numbers on both sides are conjectural. I want to add 
that this is not a solitary instance of Turks having 
suffered massacres and atrocities at the hands of 
other nations. But I will try as far as possible to 
avoid details of massacre, though I want just to add, 
as a passing remark, that the policy of the western 
Powers, and more especially of Russia, in leading 
the Turks and Armenians to fly at one another’s 
throats after five long centuries of tolerable exist- 
ence together, was really no more advantageous to 
the Armenians than it was to the Turks. I have cited 
the fact elsewhere that General Yudenich started 
to turn eastern Anatolia into a Russian colony from 
which Armenians were excluded — although Russia’s 
pretext for occupying eastern Turkey was that of 
creating an Armenian state. 

* P- 342. 
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On the whole the Allies treated the Armenians 
worse than the Turks, for the latter did at least 
know that they had nothing to expect from the 
Allies, but must, on the contrary, carry on a des- 
perate struggle to be allowed to live. With the Ar- 
menians it was different; they were continually 
petted, encouraged, helped, subsidized, and anned 
against Turkey with the promise of an independent 
Armenia, which the Allies knew to be impossible. 
If an Armenia had appeared in the Caucasus, it 
would have been merely as a part of Russia; if in 
southern Turkey, as a colony of France. As it was, 
the Annenians obtained nothing. They simply 
massacred others and were massacred themselves, 
obsessed by a destructive hatred which they carry 
on from one generation to another and which serves 
every other purpose but their own. 

The Communist Revolution in Russia relieved 
Turkey on her eastern front. Russia not only 
evacuated those regions which she had occupied dur- 
ing the War but also the Turkish territory which 
she had taken in 1877. In 1917 a Treaty of Peace 
was signed between Russia and Turkey at Brest 
Litovsk. 

Observing the collapse of Imperial Russia and the 
general disorder in the Caucasus, where the majority 
of inhabitants were Turks or Moslems, Turkey 
naturally began to think out a definite policy that 
would not hurt this new Russia which, by renounc- 
ing its aggressive claims upon her, had become a po- 
tential ally. We will return later to the evolution 
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of this policy. It is only necessary here to say that 
whereas the Balkans in Europe had once been the 
chief European field where Turkey had been ex- 
hausted, her struggles were now transferred to the 
Caucasus. 

Turkey’s chief motive in entering the War on Ger- 
many’s side had been her fear of Russia, and now 
that Russia had abandoned her aggressive claims on 
Turkey there seemed no necessity to continue fight- 
ing; even those who had in the past been strongly 
militaristic were agreed on this point. Only their 
traditional fear of Russia had forced the popula- 
tion of Turkey to endure such hardships and dis- 
asters as they had never yet known. So a very strong 
current of public opinion pressed the Government 
to come to an agreement with the Allies and end 
the War, no matter how great a sacrifice this might 
mean in the Arab provinces. For some time Turkey 
was kept from suing for peace by her loyalty to 
Germany; finally the surrender of Bulgaria forced 
her, too, to ask for a separate peace. There were still 
some people who insisted that the honor of Turkey 
demanded that she should not ask for a separate 
peace; but during the last year of the War an at- 
mosphere of idealism was spreading, all over the 
world, a general desire for peace and for a wider 
and better understanding among the nations. 

Turkey asked for peace, and the Entente states- 
men eagerly welcomed her proposal. On October 30, 
1918, the armistice between Turkey and the Allies 
was signed on a warship at Mudros. 
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The Great War has opened a new human era. 
Whether this new era will be one of peace and con- 
struction, or the final scene in which the curtain will 
fall on western civilization, depends very much on 
a clear understanding of the possible spots where the 
prophesied future Great War is likely to start. 
However small and secondary the Near East may 
seem in comparison to western Europe and America, 
it is one of these susceptible points. On the events in 
the Near East, especially around the Mediterranean, 
world peace largely depends. And the normal condi- 
tion of the Near East is largely dependent on the re- 
lation between Greeks and Turks. It cannot be re- 
peated often enough that after the horror of the 
years 1918-22, mainly caused by Greek imperial- 
ism helped and launched by the western Great 
Powers, it is necessary in the future to leave these 
two people alone to adjust their difficulties by com- 
mon sense and peaceful methods. If Greek impe- 
rialism always has Europe at its beck and call, 
peace is an impossibility in the Near East. 

There are two kinds of Greece. One is the small 
practicable state with a people who want to solve 
their own problems in their own way and to carry on 
their unrivaled trading life, developing along the 
lines which every trading people seeks. This Greece 
is a valuable neighbor in the Near East. The type 
of Greek who belongs to this real Greece is a trader, 
a pleasant and joyous comrade, whose rather shrewd 
way of getting the better of you in a bargain you 
do not resent because he does it. in such a clean-cut 
and artistic way. In his own country he is ruthless, 
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unruly, and more given to rioting than any other 
individual in the Near East. Yet it is he who rep- 
resents the old commercial life of Greece, its in- 
ternal democracy, and its intensely critical spirit. 
He is important to the development of the Near 
Eastern people, for he has contributed and con- 
tributes to the development of the critical spirit. 

This kind of Greece at first refused to be drawn 
into the lunacy of the Great War, though the Allies 
promised her the best part of Asia Minor — Smyrna 
and its surroundings. She had a perfect right to 
choose and act for herself, but when she did so the 
Allies took offense. They looked upon Greece as a 
valuable lapdog which was fed and nourished with 
the best its masters could afford, and the expression 
of any individual desire was unwelcome to them. 
Evidently, they never regarded her as an independ- 
ent Power. Was not the Near East a chessboard 
where the various Powers of the West could play 
with each small state as it pleased them? Greece 
was in disgrace, and her expression of a lawful de- 
sire to choose her own national course was looked 
upon as an expression of pro-German policy on the 
part of her King. 

The Allies succeeded, by the help of their bayo- 
nets, in bringing into power the second kind of 
Greece in the person of M. Venizelos — the Im- 
perialist Greece which has played such a sinister 
part in the Near Eastern world. Greek imperialism 
once more came forward at this particular juncture 
which was the most favorable for it. 

Greece had come into the Great War when there 
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was not much left to be done; yet, having suffered 
no loss of resources or man power, she stood up 
among the Allies to claim her share of the victor’s 
booty. 

Russia was out of the field altogether, and Italy 
was unpopular. Too strong an Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean would be a menace to others, especially to 
French ascendancy. But Greece in the Mediterra- 
nean would mean a docile instrument in the hands 
of France and England, with M. Venizelos at the 
head. So, in 1919, Greece not only obtained Turk- 
ish territory on the European shore from the Peace 
Conference, but was also promised that part of Asia 
Minor which had been allotted to Italy by the secret 
treaty of St. Jeanne du Maurienne. 

The Greeks were to be landed in Smyrna at a 
moment when the Italians were temporarily absent 
from the Peace Conference. The landing, so the 
Powers thought, would be easy. It was to take place 
under the protection of the Allied fleets. The Turks, 
who had been on the field of battle for ten years, 
were war-weary and decimated, and had, besides, 
been carefully disarmed by the Allies for the epi- 
sode. They tied down the Turks like sheep and 
offered them bound to the knife of the Greek army. 
Once the Greeks had landed, they could easily ex- 
terminate the disarmed population, and the Allies 
would see that they were not hurt by Turkish war- 
ships or armaments. 

The moral effect of this cynical and ugly plot was 
curiously different on both parties; it brought out 
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all that was finest in the Turk and all that was 
basest in the Greek. 

The landing was to be justified by the seventh 
article of the peace treaty: “The Allies have the 
right to occupy any strategic points in the event of 
any strategic situation arising which threatens the 
security of the Allies.” As no strategic situation had 
arisen to endanger Allied security, the meaning of 
the clause had to be considerably stretched. 

On May 14, 1919, the High Commissioners in- 
formed the Turkish Government that Allied troops 
would be landed in Smyrna with the assistance of 
the Allied fleets. The Turks, troubled by the rumor 
that these Allied troops were to be Greeks, tried to 
find out what the phrase meant — but the answer was 
again, “Allied.” Technically this was true, but it 
was also a very ugly bit of prevarication. 

The Greeks landed the next day, under cover of 
the Allied guns. Professor Toynbee says: 

On the 15th May, 1919, a destructive force was let 
loose in Western Anatolia, as sudden and apparently in- 
comprehensible in its action as the eruption of a volcano. 
One morning, six months after the close of the European 
War, civilians and disarmed soldiers [Turkish] were 
massacred in the streets of Smyrna ; whole quarters and vil- 
lages were plundered; then the rich valleys in the hinter- 
land were devastated by further arson and bloodshed, and 
a military front came into existence.* 

The fact that this spectacular violence and 
butchery was enacted by Greeks under the very eyes 

* Op. cit., p. IO7. 
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of the Allies, that no human voice was raised in pro- 
test, and further that no account of it was permitted 
in the western press, combined to sink Turkish opin- 
ion of western standards of morality and humanity 
far below zero. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
when they saw that robbery and arson and the 
massacre even of women and children were ac- 
counted of no importance and liable to bring no 
criticism upon them, carried their system of exter- 
mination right into the heart of Anatolia as they 
marched forward. 

Such was the general indignation in Turkey that, 
before a month had passed after the Greek occupa- 
tion, disarmed and war-weary Turks, both men and 
women, were fighting the Greeks. It is an ironical 
fact, though true, that although the Allies had 
quietly watched the Turks being slaughtered on the 
quay of Smyrna, they became anxious for the safety 
of the Greeks in the interior the moment the Turks 
objected to being killed silently and obediently. 

Nothing in modern history has done so much 
harm to the prestige of western civilization in the 
eastern world as the landing of the Greeks in 
Smyrna. 

I want here to stress very strongly the point 
that no nation in the world can be indicted for what 
some individuals or groups, or even its army, may 
do in murderous moments — moments which come, 
unfortunately, even to the most highly civilized na- 
tions. The Greeks as a nation cannot be indicted. 
But it is the duty of those statesmen who talk of 
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saving western civilization and rebuilding the world 
to make a very serious study of the policies and 
methods which have led to these exterminations of 
one nation by another and to the stifling of all 
human and moral sense both in individuals and in 
entire nations. Unfortunately the great statesmen 
who steered their people successfully through an 
abnormal period of war have since proved them- 
selves incapable of handling the post-war problems 
of the world. The unsettled state of the Near and 
Middle East, and the unnecessary prolongation of 
the War for four more years, were the outcome of 
obsolete policies carried out by ancient and dis- 
credited methods. 

The Nationalist struggle which created the Turk- 
ish Republic was a result of the Turkish people’s 
will to live. Before any leading names were con- 
nected with it, it was already going on all over the 
country, and actively in those regions of Smyrna and 
Cilicia which were undergoing a process not only of 
occupation but extermination. Its center was eastern 
Anatolia, where the unification of the entire move- 
ment took place. At first, from May 15, 1919, to 
March 20, 1920, the movement was pacific, consist- 
ing in a series of congresses where declarations and 
preparations were made to try to persuade the Sul- 
tan and his Government to cooperate in the realiza- 
tion of Turkish "aims and to make the western 
Powers understand the folly of their policy in Tur- 
key. 

Here are some extracts about the process of or- 
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ganization in the movement, taken for the most 
part from my book, 'Fhe Turkish Ordeal. 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha left for Anatolia on the 16th of 
May, the day following the occupation of Smyrna. The 
date is a turning-point in the Nationalist movement. He 
was given the task of pacifying the East by the Sultan and 
Damad Ferid Pasha. Behind his obvious acquiescence in 
the order of the government, he had come to some under- 
standing with Ali Fuad Pasha (the commander of the 20th 
Army Corps in Angora), Kiasim Kara Bekir Pasha (the 
commander of the gth Army Corps in Erzurum), and Rauf 
Bey. Rauf Bey started, about the same time, from Istam- 
boul and after a short visit to Ali Fuad Pasha in Angora, 
the two went on to Amassia. There, on the 19th of June, the 
Amassia Protocol was signed by M. Kemal Pasha, Ali 
Fuad Pasha, Col. Refet Bey and Rauf Bey. Col. M. Arif, 
who was present, writes in his book called “The Anatolian 
Revolution” a summary of the resolutions which is con- 
firmed by the others : 

“The central government is entirely under foreign con- 
trol. The Turkish Nation is resolved to refuse foreign 
domination, and this is proved by the various organisa- 
tions of defence all over the country. The activities of these 
groups must be unified. 

“A representadve Congress must be called at Sivas and 
the date as well as the place must be kept secret till the 
opening. 

“Those commanders sent from Istamboul whose convic- 
tions are doubtful from the Nationalist point of view must 
not be accepted.”* 

It was also decided that, in case of necessity, Ali 
Fuad Pasha should take the civil and administrative 
control of middle and western Anatolia. The com- 

*PP- 4M2- 
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mander in Konia, Mersinly Djemal Pasha, and 
Kiasim Kara Bekir Pasha accepted the decisions by 
telegram. 

So far, up to the signing of the Amasia Protocol, 
there seemed to be no sign of a desire to break away 
from Istambul and form a new government in Ana- 
tolia : moreover, the Amasia Protocol was so worded 
that it could also be taken as an attempt to unify 
and organize the national defense against the occu- 
pation. 

The first National Congress, which took place in 
Erzerum, had arisen from the desire of Kiasim 
Kara Bekir Pasha for a more legal pretext for ac- 
tion. So this Congress was summoned, with Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha as its president. 

During the Congress the Minister of War ordered 
Kiasim Kara Bekir Pasha to arrest Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha and Rauf Bey, and appointed him (Kiasim 
Kara Bekir Pasha) Inspector General of the mili- 
tary forces in eastern Anatolia (replacing Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha), asking him at the same time to close 
the Congress. 

Kiasim Kara Bekir Pasha refused to obey the 
orders from Istambul, deeming them unlawful, and 
advised the central Government not to appoint an 
Inspector to replace Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Once 
having accepted Mustafa Kemal Pasha as the leader 
of the movement, Kiasim Kara Bekir Pasha was 
loyal to his word, and took orders only from him. 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha then resigned from the army. 

In the meantime the Erzerum Congress, having 
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chosen subcommittees, started work along these 
three lines: 

The preparation of the National Pact: the or- 
ganization of the Anatolian defense of national 
rights: the election of a representative body ( Heyet - 
i-^emsillie) which would, in case of necessity, take 
die place of a temporary government in Anatolia to 
carry on the national defense. But the Congress em- 
phatically declared that if the elected body (in case 
of necessity) formed a temporary government, it 
should follow the established laws of the central 
Government and should, after realizing the Na- 
tional Pact, cease to be a government. The Congress 
made a profound impression on the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment, and the immediate result was that the ques- 
tion of the calling of elections was discussed seri- 
ously. 

The Erzerum Congress had taken place on July 
23, 1919, and in August, 1919, feverish prepara- 
tion was going on for another Congress in Sivas. 
The necessity of another Congress in a more central 
place, where the representatives of western and 
middle Anatolia — even Istambul itself — could 
come, had been talked over and accepted in the 
Erzerum Congress. 

The Allies in Istambul, as well as the Sultan’s 
Government, took different steps to prevent the sec- 
ond Congress. The French officers called on Reshid 
Pasha, the Governor of Sivas, and declared that the 
Allies would occupy Sivas in five days if the Con- 
gress took place. On the heels of this ultimatum the 
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British began to land four battalions, which they 
brought from Batum, at Samsun. Colonel Refet im- 
mediately marched to Samsun with the military and 
Nationalist forces and asked the British to evacuate 
at once, which they did. 

The Congress of Sivas took place in September, 
1919. Its demands were identical with those of the 
Congress of Erzerum. The “Anatolian and Ru- 
melian League of Defense of National Rights,” 
which had been started in Erzerum, was more thor- 
oughly organized. Most of the political clubs of the 
Union and Progress movement in the provinces 
changed their names and took on a more revolu- 
tionary complexion. 

The central Government also gave orders to Ali 
Galib, the Governor of Malatia, to gather the tribes 
from round about and march on Sivas and arrest the 
representatives. The orders of Istambul were 
brought to the knowledge of those in Sivas, and the 
Nationalists in Malatia frightened the Governor 
into a speedy flight. But this act of treachery on the 
part of the central Government led the representa- 
tive body (Heyet-i-Temsillie) to break with the 
Government in Istambul and take the reins into 
its own hands. The loyalty of Sivas was great. 

The break with Istambul frightened the Sultan 
very seriously. Damad Ferid’s cabinet fell. The Sul- 
tan called upon Ali Riza Pasha, who was sympa- 
thetic to the Nationalists. Relations between the 
Nationalists and the central Government were re- 
sumed. 
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As soon as the elections were over, the question 
whether the Parliament should be opened in Istam- 
bul as usual, or whether it would not be safer if it 
chose a new seat in Anatolia, was discussed once 
more. On this occasion Mustafa Kemal Pasha urged 
that the opening of the Parliament in Anatolia 
would be preferable. But the position of Istambul 
was shaky; if the Turks had shown any sign of re- 
garding it as of secondary importance they might 
have lost it altogether — so, at least, the majority 
thought — and in the end Istambul was chosen. 
The leader of the overwhelming Nationalist ma- 
jority that came to Istambul in January, 1920, was 
Rauf Bey. Like Mustafa Kemal Pasha, he had ad- 
vocated an Anatolian seat for the Parliament, but 
both had to bow to the majority. 

The long-talked-of defense which was being or- 
ganized in the Smyrna Mountains began to take 
shape very fast. The inception of the movement was 
intimately connected with the political organiza- 
tion which was crystallizing round Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha in Sivas. _ 

There always existed in the mountains of Smyrna 
semi-political bands who have achieved great local 
fame — like the companies of Robin Hood. They 
were in eternal conflict with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. They lived by kidnapping the children of the 
rich and holding them up for ransom, robbing the 
rich merchants, and killing the government officials 
and gendarmes; but they were sympathetic to the 
poorer peasants. Legends and songs of romance 
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gathered around them. In the early days of the 
Greek invasion, not having seen the manner of the 
occupation they had come down from the moun- 
tains and j oined the Greeks. This was due partly to a 
desire to loot, and partly to their hatred of the Otto- 
man Government. But before a month had passed, 
they had taken up their arms and marched back 
again. Keukje Effe was one of the first to lead his 
band against the Greeks. The simple leaders and 
fighters among the people soon gathered around 
Aidin and Nazelli. With some technical help from 
the regular officers, who kept themselves behind the 
scenes, they made the region too hot for the Greeks. 
A perpetual warfare raged, Aidin alone being cap- 
tured and recaptured seven times. Finally the front 
of Nazelli was held for a long time by the Turkish 
Nationalist forces under Mehmed Effe, commonly 
called the Demirdji. 



EVENTS LEADING TO THE 
REPUBLIC 


An armistice is usually the first practical step 
toward peace. The Armistice of 1918 between Tur- 
key and the Allies was only an introduction to an- 
other war. The Ottoman Empire died with it. The 
Ottomans passed away forever during the great 
struggle which it created. Properly speaking the 
term Turkey, although used by western people in 
connection with the Ottoman Empire, was never 
used by the Ottomans themselves. It was used after 
1908 at times, but never as much as the term Otto- 
man Empire. From 1908 on the Ottoman Empire 
both as a term and as a fact gave way to Turkey. 

The terms of the Armistice were quite severe, but 
not much more than Turkey was already prepared 
and able to accept. She had already faced the possi- 
bility of the loss of her Arabic-speaking possessions. 
With the birth of political nationalism among the 
Turks after the Balkan disaster, the final dissolu- 
tion of the empire was an event which the Turkish 
masses were beginning to visualize as possible. An 
open nationalistic movement among the Arabs had 
been apparent from 1912 on. Turks and Arabs left 
alone might have come to some mutually acceptable 
political arrangement. But Arab Nationalism di- 
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rected by France and England was moving in a 
different direction. The Arabs expressed such en- 
mity to the Turks, by the way in which they killed 
Turkish prisoners of war and civilians and made 
common cause with the Allies, as to make the Turks 
realize that even the tie of religion could not link 
the two nations in any sort of immediate friendly 
relationship. Therefore they evacuated the Arab 
lands without regret. They also evacuated Baku, 
Batum, and those parts of Russia which they had 
occupied after the downfall of Tsarist Russia. 

The Turks placed complete faith in the declara- 
tions of European statesmen, which seemed to hold 
out a promise that surrender would no longer mean 
the entire partition of Turkey. The faith was bom 
because of a new element that had entered Euro- 
pean politics in the personality of President Wilson, 
the representative of a hitherto non-imperialist na- 
tion who had created a general idealism and faith 
throughout the world. Nineteen hundred eighteen 
was a year which made secret treaties and terri- 
torial greeds incongruous with the general public 
opinion of the world. The rights of peoples was the 
favorite term and theme. Whatever the govern- 
ments had done and were responsible for, the peo- 
ples were going to have their rights recognized. 
President Wilson's Fourteen Points spoke clearly 
concerning places where the Turks were incon- 
testably in the majority. No one could foretell that 
the geographical ignorance of leading statesmen 
coupled with the old political cupidity would rein- 
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state the old secret treaties. President Wilson’s third 
point was: 

Every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the popula- 
tions concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment 
or compromise of claims among rival states. 

This declaration, made in New York in Septem- 
ber, 1918, only a month before the Turkish armi- 
stice, caused immense enthusiasm in Turkey: 

The impartial justice meted out must involve no dis- 
crimination between those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a jus- 
tice that knows no favorites and knows no standards but the 
equal rights of the several peoples concerned. 

Mr. Lloyd George had even gone farther on this 
point, and said on January 5, 1918: 

Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital, or 
of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race. . . . 

The only tricky clause in the armistice was the 
seventh, which ought to have put Turkey in mind of 
the old diplomatic phraseology wherever she was 
concerned : “The Allies have the right to occupy any 
strategic points in the event of any situation arising 
which threatens the security of the Allies.” The 
truth is, Turkey never gave any pretext for putting 
this clause into force. Until the moment when the 
Allies themselves began to violate the terms of the 
armistice, the Turks on their side respected all its 
terms. In order to illustrate the general feeling in 
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Turkey I will quote the opening lines of 'The Turk- 
ish Ordeal , which was written only three years 
later : 

My own condition — physical and moral — at this time 
might be taken as typical of the general feeling in my coun- 
try after the armistice was signed and the Allied troops had 
entered. I felt stupefied, tired and utterly sick at heart of 
all that had happened since 1914. I was conscious that the 
Ottoman Empire had fallen with a crash and that it was 
not only the responsible Unionist leaders who were buried 
beneath the crushing weight of it. Though disintegration 
had begun nearly a century before, and though I firmly be- 
lieve that war or no war the Empire would have been 
doomed anyhow, yet with the aid of a far-sighted policy, 
a less abrupt and unfortunate end might have resulted. But 
at that moment the sudden finality of the fate of the Em- 
pire was an unavoidable fact. 

That the years of elaborate political work carried out by 
the different Powers in Turkey among the minorities and 
the series of atrocities committed by all the racial units were 
going to bear fruit, no one doubted. As Russia was hors de 
combat it was evident that England and France — perhaps 
Italy — would take the largest share of the spoils of war. 
Italy would naturally be compensated in Austria, but the 
other Powers would spread their jurisdiction over a part of 
the Ottoman Empire, dividing it into Mandates and zones 
of influence. Even those who had believed in the moral 
superiority of the Allies in Turkey were not blind to the 
fact that the big talk about justice, rights of the people, 
etc., would not be applied to this country. Yet the 14 points 
of President Wilson, so ostentatiously announced, and the 
war weariness of all the peoples, including the visitors, 
made it advisable to leave the Turks in the lands where they 
were in an incontestable majority.* 

* pp. 3 - 4 - 
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The western peoples, who had sacrificed twenty 
millions of their manhood, were on the eve of a 
great change, but western diplomacy was not. It 
was bound by a series of secret treaties, all contra- 
dictory and intricate, and all the logical outcome of 
century-old western greed in the Near East. 

the treaties. The plan for the partition of Tur- 
key was in all probability clearly present to the 
minds of those western statesmen who refused to 
help the anti-war faction in Turkey in 1914. So it 
was not surprising that in April, 1Q1?, they signed 
the first plan of partition in London. dm dingJTu-rv--. 
key among Russia, England, France, and Italy. 

This Treaty (the Sykes-Picot agreement 1 . and 
the ones which followed^ were entered upon for 
various purposes : first, in order to keep Russia in the 
War; second, in order to bring Italy, Greece, or 
other countries into the War; third, in order to 
carve out the largest shares for France and Eng- 
land; fourth, because, apart from these agreements, 
the Allies had committed themselves by promises to 
non-Turkish subjects, mostly Arabs and Armenians, 
who were commissioned to stab Turkey in the back 
during the War and inherit her property after her 
defeat. These promises, both to the Arabs and Ar- 
menians, were in contradiction to the Powers’ other 
arrangements, but then it was never intended that 
they should be fulfilled. As Professor Lybyer says: 

Armenians and Arabs were heaped for a time with flat- 
tery and large vague promises, only to be thrust back pain- 
fully in many cases into conditions of limitation and sub- 
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jection, where not merely their imperialism, but even their 
national existence is threatened with extinction. Many of 
them enjoy less political freedom under European rule than 
was allowed them by the Turk.* 

The old Franco-British rivalry had come to an 
end in 1904, and was followed by an understanding 
between England and Russia in 1907. The chief 
reason that these once supreme rivalries had been 
swept aside was the appearance of Germany in the 
political arena of the Near and Middle East. The 
Bagdad railway concession made to Germany had 
caused great anxiety, and its extension to Basra had 
roused England’s traditional fear lest any other 
Power should approach the route to India. As Pro- 
fessor Toynbee says: 

The direct motive was covetousness, and it rested locally 
on nothing more substantial than the precarious honour 
among thieves who find their business threatened by a 
vigorous and talented competitor. Some of the thieves, at 
any rate, never got out of the habit of picking their tem- 
porary partners’ pockets. f 

The secret agreements had accorded to Russia 
Constantinople, the Gallipoli Peninsula, the Euro- 
pean shore of the Sea of Marmora, and a part of 
eastern Anatolia, including Trebizond, which she 
had occupied in 1916. 

France was given Syria, Cilicia as far as Sivas, 
Mosul, and western Kurdistan. 

‘“Turkey under the Armistice,” Journal of International Re- 
lations, April, 1922, p, 463. 

t Op. tit., p. 46. 
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Italy was given the southern half of Asia Minor 
— Adalia, Smyrna, and a small sphere of influence 
to the north of Smyrna. 

England was given Mesopotamia, the Mandate 
of Palestine, Haifa, and Acre, and she was to sup- 
port the independence of the Hedjaz and of the re- 
mainder of Arabia. 

The land claimed by and granted to Russia in 
eastern Turkey was identical with that which was 
later pledged to become an independent Armenia. 
And yet, when the Russians occupied this promised 
Armenia of the future in 1916-17, General Yude- 
nich tried to plant Cossack colonies on the lands 
which were being left bare by the massacred or de- 
ported Armenians — and, curiously enough, all Ar- 
menians were excluded from these colonies as in- 
eligible. Professor Toynbee says: 

The intention was clear and the terms of the agreement 
debarred our Government from protesting against it. Yet at 
the very time when the agreement was being made, I was 
being employed by His Majesty’s Government to compile 
all available documents on the recent treatment of the Ar- 
menians by the Turkish Government in a “Blue Book,” 
which was duly published and distributed as war-propa- 
ganda.* 

The promises made to Arab Nationalists did not 
agree with the secret clauses of the Sykes-Picot 
agreement, but the text of this was unknown to 
them until after 1917, when the Bolsheviks pub- 
lished it. The Arabs have never since recovered from 

* Op. at., p. 50. 
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their disillusionment. The proposed Arab independ- 
ence had meant nothing more than a division of the 
Arab-speaking lands between England and France. 

By this time a new factor had appeared in the 
situation. Russia had withdrawn from the War, and 
Greece was becoming an important factor in the 
European situation. In order to keep her interested, 
some delicate morsel had to be squeezed for her out 
of the already worked-out plan of partition, which 
left no area free. Greece, then, was to be compen- 
sated from the Italian claims. In fact all these 
treaties and agreements failed utterly to fulfil any 
of the geographical, racial, or national feelings and 
interests of the peoples concerned, and each, more- 
over, contradicted the rest. 

When the armistice had been signed, the various 
parts of Turkey were taken under what was sup- 
posed to be a temporary occupation. Constantinople 
was occupied by the Allies with the English troops 
dominating, Cilicia by the French, and Adalia by 
the Italians. In the seven long centuries of Ottoman 
history there had never before been such happen- 
ings. Independence is a vital asset of the Turk’s self- 
respect, and the large emigration of the Turks when- 
ever the lands they lived in were occupied by 
strangers is partly due to this unbreakable spirit of 
independence. They naturally detested foreign oc- 
cupation ; and, in addition, the occupying Powers in 
Constantinople and Cilicia made things yet harder 
for them to bear. Without going into details the 
conditions of things can be imagined by merely men- 
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tioning the fact that both in Constantinople and 
Cilicia the native Christians, who hated the Turks, 
were employed to deal with them. Everywhere the 
Turks were disarmed and the Christian natives care- 
fully armed. In Cilicia especially, Armenian legions 
were recruited under French authority and used in 
the search for arms in Turkish houses; this proved 
to be the beginning of a most bloody feud between 
the two races, who might yet, had they only been 
left alone, have found some modus vivendi in post- 
war life. As it was, the Armenians lost any chance 
of ever again cooperating with the Turks in Cilicia, 
and the Turkish population were goaded into or- 
ganizing an armed resistance which later obliged the 
French to evacuate and come to terms. The Ar- 
menians were transported and settled in Syria by 
the French. It is most unfortunate that they were 
used by the French authorities to punish the Na- 
tionalist Arab risings in Syria, though their situa- 
tion in Syria is safe as long as the French occupa- 
tion lasts. 

The occupation in Constantinople did not in- 
volve so much bloodshed, but it had an equal if not 
a more violent effect in stirring up the Turks to 
offer the utmost resistance. The Italians in Adalia 
behaved best, although their presence was as deeply 
resented. 

The condition of the Turkish Government in 
this internal muddle and disaster was pitiful. The 
prominent members of the Union and Progress 
movement who had been responsible for entry into 
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the Great War had left Turkey. The Government 
had passed into the hands of the Sultan without any 
organized party on his side to frame a definite 
policy, and the Sultan in turn had passed com- 
pletely into the hands of the Allies. Although he 
occasionally managed to have a Government with 
a few members whose integrity and patriotism were 
nationally known, they were utterly helpless to 
carry out any measures. The Sultan received orders 
from the Allies, and if his Government did not ap- 
prove of them it had to resign and let those who 
were willing to carry out the instructions of the 
army of occupation take responsibility. 

Among the unforgivably criminal phases of 
Union and Progress policy was the party dictator- 
ship. In the first place they established the tradition 
of party domination as replacing the old autocracy 
of the sultanate. That was an evil which Turkey 
would have to suffer later. But the immediate effect 
rose from a different condition. Unfortunately, all 
that was vital, intelligent, and able had had some 
contact with the Union and Progress movement. 
There were those who had worked with it to over- 
throw the absolute monarchy, there were those who 
had backed its admirable policy of education and 
social reforms. Yet among the best there were a 
large number who disapproved strongly of its 
drastic and inhuman methods. And they had become 
articulate in the last year of the War. Because of 
the Great War which was a life-and-death struggle 
for Turkey, because of the blind autocracy of the 
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leading men backed by the extremist element, those 
who might have formed a separate organization and 
taken the reins of the government in their hands 
were helpless. In the meanwhile the direction of 
affairs was in the hands of the Sultan and those who 
openly boasted of being mere sycophants and paid 
agents of the Allied occupation. 

On the other hand the Allies made the mistake of 
hounding every simple individual who stood up for 
Turkish interests, as having had something to do 
with the Union and Progress movement. Hence 
under the mask of punishing the movement, which 
was universally hated in the West, they were pur- 
suing a wholesale extermination policy in Turkey 
without any check from public opinion in the West. 
From a narrow political standpoint nothing could 
have been more intelligent. And if the Allied policy 
of those days did not succeed, the reason was neither 
lack of will and ruthlessness nor lack of material 
efforts; it was merely because they did not reckon 
with the moral backbone of the Turkish masses. Yet 
however unbearable the conditions, their belief that 
these conditions would end with the signing of 
peace, gave the Turks the courage to bear them with 
admirable patience. However great the present suf- 
fering, however vast the lands of which Turkey 
would be deprived with the signing of peace, there 
was going to be one free corner for the Turks, where 
they might work out their future salvation. The 
limit of Turkish forbearance was reached when this 
hope for a free Turkish comer was shattered by the 
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Allies. It came through the revived attempt to cre- 
ate a Greek Empire in Turkey. 

The ancient idea of establishing a Greek Empire 
in the Near East at the expense of the Turks and of 
the Slavs was proved to be impossible, for there was 
no reality on which it could be built save a few his- 
torical documents and inscriptions on stones, telling 
of a Greek civilization in Asia Minor some twelve 
hundred years ago. Professor Lybyer speaks of the 
attempt to revive this impracticable idea in 1918- 
19 in these terms: 

The policy in regard to Greece shifted toward granting 
her an empire, as the pleasant insinuating ways of Veni- 
zelos more and more obscured the facts that his position 
even in Greece rested upon allied bayonets, and that his 
people were not the heroes and philosophers of classic lore, 
but a modern group of very mixed descent, given to trading 
and shipping, inept in administration. . . . British and 
French leaders alike became bedazzled to the extent of 
visualizing a trim, tight, strong, benevolent Greek Empire 
holding the Straits for the benefit of mankind, not only 
against disarmed Bulgarians and Turks, but — ye gods! — 
against the revival of Russian power and the coming of the 
Slavs! . . . 

No effort was made by the Paris conferees to investigate 
the situation on the spot and learn whether in Turkish 
Thrace and the neighborhood of Smyrna the conditions of 
population, popular demand, and economics would justify 
Greek ownership. ... It was presently designed to give 
Greece Thrace up to the very outskirts of Constantinople 
and a section of Asia Minor around Smyrna, both of which 
areas contained in 1919 a large majority of Turks. . . . 
Nor could their frontiers be counted as otherwise than 
temporary. Whatever Balfour and Clemenceau may have 
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intended, Venizelos had in mind the future addition of Con- 
stantinople, with more remotely a further expansion into 
the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor. . . . Fortunately 
for the world, the Greek people have not a military and 
political capacity equal to their self-confidence. With an 
army only slightly diminished by their judicious participa- 
tion in recent wars, and with the abundant open or tacit 
help of Britain, they have been able to win only minor suc- 
cesses against the Turks, whose man-power has been de- 
pleted terribly, whose capital city is occupied.* 

This plan for establishing a Greek Empire was 
the prime cause of the national resistance that the 
Turks have offered in the West. From the day of 
the occupation of Smyrna, the western Anatolians 
started their own defense and became exponents of 
the Turkish Nationalist movement. 

But yet another empire was to stretch across east- 
ern and southern Turkey. Again I quote the words 
of Professor Lybyer, who is, I believe, very sympa- 
thetic to the Armenians : 

The Armenians asked at the Peace Conference for an 
empire laid out generously from the Mediterranean in 
Cilicia to the Black Sea from Samsoon to Batum, and even 
to the Caspian: not only Turkey, but Persia and Russia 
were to contribute to its lands. . . . As a matter of fact, 
there never was an Armenian state ruling at one time the 
half of this area.f 

I believe that everybody knows the extent of the 
hatred which the Armenians bear toward the Turks. 
Try and imagine a similar degree of distrust and 
hatred felt in southern and eastern Turkey, and add 

* Op. at., pp. 456-458. f Ibid., p. 458. 
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to this hatred and fear the fact that the Turks had 
been in an incontestable majority even before their 
deportations and massacres, and you will under- 
stand how, the moment this other Armenian Empire 
was talked of, the east and south of Turkey were 
ready and determined to go to any lengths to pre- 
vent it. Colonel Rawlinson, who was a prisoner of 
war in eastern Turkey, gives illustrations of the 
feeling entertained among all the peoples of the 
Caucasus toward the Armenians and the possibility 
of such an empire. Leon Milikoff, an Armenian pa- 
triot who has passed his life in furthering the Ar- 
menian cause and naturally hates the Turks like 
poison, gives a vivid account in his book, La Revo- 
lution Russe, of the absurdity and foolishness of 
such imperialism. In spite of its prejudice against 
the Turks, his book seems to be the first expression 
of a constructive Armenian point of view, and there- 
fore is to be recommended to anybody interested in 
the Armenian question past and to come. 

As things turned out, however, these two ficti- 
tious empires, intended to bring about the final ex- 
termination of the Turk, proved perhaps the two 
most important moral factors in creating the Turk- 
ish Republic. 

A few pages from c the 'Turkish Ordeal are illus- 
trative of the internal situation at the time : 

The Western politicians who were dreaming of dividing 
the whole of Turkey were more than encouraged by the in- 
ternal situation of the country. Turkey had never appeared 
to be such an easy prey to partition and extermination. The 
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Sultan was ready to take part with any strong Power to 
turn against his own people, and the Power he most fa- 
voured seemed to be England. Evidently he was dreaming 
of an English protectorate similar to the one in Egypt. 
There had been cruel and corrupt Sultans in Turkey, there 
had been drunkards and imbeciles in its history, but never 
a son of Osman had fallen so low as to manoeuvre for the 
subjugation of Turkey so that he might live comfortably. 
The Entente Liberal (the Sultan’s party and the opponents 
of the Union and Progress who surrounded the Sultan), 
seemed also intent on the same idea. Absolute monarchy 
under a British Protectorate they meant to have, and in 
order to have it they were meditating the closing of the 
Parliament. The Parliament was closed by Tewfik Pasha 
very soon after.’ 1 ' 

There were different associations at this time all 
over such parts of the country as were either under 
occupation or threatened with it. Their representa- 
tives were at Constantinople, and none as yet were 
revolutionary in the strictest sense of the word. The 
eastern associations, those of the Black Sea and Er- 
zerum and the southern vilayets, had great vitality. 
True, they were threatened with the fictitious Ar- 
menian Empire with Trebizond as its port; but in 
spite of the imminent danger of such a plan being 
agreed upon during the course of the coming peace 
conference, they were the least helpless of the entire 
Anatolian district. The independent fighting char- 
acter of the people, and the isolated geographical 
position of the region made them safer than the 
western part of Anatolia. A fresh army of invasion 
was absolutely necessary in order to establish an 

*pp. 11-12, 
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Armenian state over there, and eastern Anatolia can 
claim the honor of having been the center where the 
foundations of the new Republic were laid. As yet, 
however, there was no central organization, no 
rallying-point where the .Turks could prepare to 
carry out their resistance. In fact a faint hope still 
lingered that the western Powers would not enter 
upon such an absurd and bloody program in Turkey. 

Even in this hopeless state of affairs two things 
still made the Turks believe that a new era might 
come. I must quote again from The ’Turkish Ordeal: 

I soon began to notice a gradual awakening even among 
the Turkish youth, usually so despairing and indifferent to 
everything after the war. A few Turkish officers expressed 
profound surprise at the regular allied forces allowing such 
disorder and anarchy to go on. A few civilians abused all 
the soldiers, including our own, and said that there was 
nothing left for die Turk but to turn Bolshevik and pull 
down the inhuman edifice we called “Western Civilisa- 
tion.” One said, “I thought the British had more intelli- 
gence, if not more humanity. We are the only possible ob- 
stacle to the great wave of Bolshevism. We would have 
been a buffer state if they had treated us decently. Now 
we will let it inoculate us and pass the germ on to the 
West.”* 

Greece, with its industry and Christianity, was 
more liable than Moslem and agricultural Turkey 
to catch the infection of Communism, but this was 
not thought of by the West. 

A newer, younger, and more idealistic West now 
appeared to the Turks. This was the America of 

* p. 6. 
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Wilson and of the few fair-minded journalists who 
came to us of their own accord. Through the whole- 
some curiosity of the latter and the efforts that they 
made, the Turkish aspect of the question gradually 
began to penetrate the dense cloud of hatred and 
prejudice and political obstruction raised by the 
older West. 

As America was the only Power that seemed to 
have no desire for territorial acquisition in Turkey, 
and as President Wilson had shown the one gleam 
of justice and common sense which had illumined 
the prospect before the defeated countries, most of 
the enlightened Turks imagined for a short time 
that America might help to clear up the situation 
without anyone taking up arms and beginning an- 
other war. A body of people called the “Wilsonian 
League” got together in Constantinople and pre- 
pared a memorandum to be sent to President Wil- 
son. This memorandum proposed a scheme whereby 
Turkey might be helped financially and economi- 
cally, have experts and advisers sent to her for a 
certain number of years, and be guaranteed a period 
of peace which would give her a chance of setting 
up a new regime. America did not respond. But even 
had she responded, the eastern part of Anatolia 
showed itself very much adverse to the scheme from 
the very beginning. In the Erzerum region, where 
the Nationalist struggle had its birth, the Arme- 
nians had perpetrated massacres under the Russian 
occupation in 1916, and the greater part of the 
population had emigrated and died in the course 
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of their wanderings in eastern Anatolia. America, 
whose sympathies were with the Armenian side, 
seemed more likely to prove hostile than helpful. 
The feeling about America among the people of 
Erzerum at that time is illustrated by an amusing 
incident which took place during one of the pre- 
liminary sittings of the Erzerum Conference in 
1919. Mustafa Kemal Pasha had proposed an ar- 
ticle which dealt with the necessity of economic and 
political aid from some great Power which had no 
territorial designs on Turkey; all the western 
Powers were on Turkish ground at that time, with 
the exception of America. One of the eastern rep- 
resentatives got up and asked Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha to name openly the Power which he had in 
mind. Able politician that he is, he immediately saw 
the antagonism of eastern Anatolia to any idea 
which might bring American influence to bear, and 
refrained from pronouncing the name. However, the 
whole thing died away very soon, and Turkey grew 
accustomed to the knowledge that she must hence- 
forth expect no help save from herself — a truth 
which was brought most fully home to her by the 
occupation of Smyrna, where a spectacular inaugu- 
ration was carried out before the eyes of all the 
Allied fleets (except Italy), America included. 



THE TREATY OF SEVRES 

“n 5 y touchez pas, il est brise” 


The western politicians at last prepared a treaty 
of peace for the Turks at Sevres and called it after 
the place — Sevres, a place associated with things of 
beauty, and now to be connected in human minds 
with the greatest suffering and bloodshed. It was a 
cracked piece from the very beginning — but half a 
million human beings had to be slaught ered in or^ 
cler to break it completehTand bur y its pigces in. 
TausanneT" 

The only possible obstruction to the realization of 
the Treaty of Sevres was the National Pact which 
the Turkish Parliament of the Nationalists in Con- 
stantinople had issued. It was practically the same 
declaration issued by the two Congresses of Er- 
zerum and Sivas. Most of the demands therein were 
no more than what Mr. Lloyd George had pledged 
himself to in 1918, and President Wilson had prom- 
ised to the peoples in his Fourteen Points; and the 
Turks had been made to understand that they 
would obtain them when they laid down their arms 
and signed the armistice at Mudros. Professor 
Toynbee speaks of the Pact thus: 

The Pact waa something more than a statement of war-, 
aims o i_.3._.- Party prog ram me. It was theJirst adequate, ex- f 
pression of a sentimen Ljffihialu.had been, growing jrpJa-thfe, 
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jj jjnds of, Western-edu cated, Turk s_far..tkr£e_Qt_fmax_g£nexa.- 
t ions, which in a half-conscious way inspired the reforms 
of Midhat Pasha and the Revolution of 1908, and which 
may dominate Turkey and influence the rest of the Middle 
East for many generations to come. It was as emphatic an 
adoption of the Western national ideas as any manifesto 
of the Greek War of Independence, and it was at the same 
time an appeal to Western public opinion. You revile us, it 
pleaded in effect, for having failed to establish a modus 
vtvendi with you, but such adjustments have to be recipro- 
cal. As one among your own prophets has said: “Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do unto you.”* 

This was exactly what the Powers did not intend 
to do. What they did propose to do was clearly in- 
serted in the Treaty of Sevres. It was a combination 
of the various secret treaties concerned with the par- 
tition of Turkey, and the way in which it was to be 
forced upon the Turks had already been decided. 
Coercion was the method, exerted chiefly through 
Greece, who was to receive her share of the victim 
and establish her bogy Eastern Empire. The pain- 
ful events that succeeded the occupation of Smyrna, 
epilogue to the Greek invasion, had induced some 
leading idealists in Turkey to believe that the 
Powers would modify or alter their ideas concern- 
ing Greece and that a more reasonable peace would 
be offered to Turkey. But the only alteration in the 
minds of the leading politicians in Paris was that 
they must increase the dose of terror and break the 
backbone of the Nationalist Turks. They never re- 
alized that it was not nationalism, but the invin- 

* Op, cit„ p. 190. 
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cible human instinct for self-preservation that was 
fighting in Turkey. 

The Powers eventually increased the dose of 
terror by the famous coup d'etat of March 16, 1920. 
Its purpose was to do away with the leaders while 
the Greek army was busy in doing away with the 
population, women and children included. Hence 
the already occupied city of Constantinople was re- 
occupied by additional military and naval forces. 
Nationalist or otherwise, anybody who could in any 
way lead the Turks, was dragged from his home to 
the Allied warships and taken to Malta as prisoner, 
and all the Turkish institutions, especially the mili- 
tary ones, were occupied. The Parliament was 
raided, the prominent members arrested, and the 
House was closed. The British Headquarters issued 
a proclamation signed by General Wilson threaten- 
ing with death everyone who should shelter a Na- 
tionalist. A few persons managed to escape from 
Constantinople in spite of the rigid military cordon. 

With a regime of terror set up in Constantinople 
and a majority of the Nationalist leaders carried to 
Malta, the Allies believed that the Turkish masses 
in Anatolia could not hold out against those great 
odds with only the help of Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
and a few generals and civilians. As usual the vital 
and valuable human element of the Turkish masses 
was left out of account. “All corporate action is 
started by individuals and carried on mainly by an 
active minority while the mass follows behind. But 
the readers of the Jungle Hook will remember that 
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it was the stolid herd of buffaloes, and not Mowgli | 
on the leader’s back, that trampled the life out of j 
Shere Khan,” says Professor Toynbee.* And no j 
truer sentence has been written concerning the Tur- 
kish struggle in any language. 

The moment the Parliament in Constantinople 
had been closed and the leading deputies removed 
by the coup d’etat , the representative body in 
Angora under Mustafa Kemal Pasha issued a dec- 
laration to the whole country asking the people to 
choose new representatives to replace those who had 
been taken away or dispersed and were unable to 
reach Angora. A new Constituent Assembly was to 
meet in April. And on April 23, 1920, the Assembly 
met in Angora and set up a new government under 
the name of the Government of the Great National 
Assembly. 

The fundamental forces of government in Tur- 
key had disappeared or rather passed into the hands 
of the occupying Powers. The leading thinkers of 
the Ottoman world were in Malta or living in re- 
tirement. At the most critical moment of their his- 
tory the Turks were facing the responsibility of 
decisions and actions which would either create a 
new state or bring about extermination. The Turk, 
who had been gradually appearing in the literature 
and in the thought of the passing Ottoman, was now 
the sole person to take charge of the situation, with- 
out much preliminary and normal preparation for 
it. Hence the most important question during the 

* Op. cit., p. 181. 
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two weeks before the opening of the Constituent 
Assembly was the discussion of the degree of re- 
sponsibility to be left on the shoulders of the Turks’ 
representatives. The few representatives who had 
escaped from Constantinople, and who became 
naturally the nucleus of the new Government, were 
all very much westernized men; their ideal of gov- 
ernment was based on existing familiar forms. The 
Government was to be a constitutional monarchy 
without a monarch, with a legislative assembly, a 
cabinet and executive, and, as a neutral power in 
place of the monarch, a Regent, who was to be 
called the President of the Assembly. 

This scheme naturally divided the responsibility 
between the representatives of the people, the execu- 
tive, and the President, who was to be Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha. But he refused it at once. As he has 
always done in his whole career, he would lead but 
take no responsibility. He proposed to give all the 
responsibility to the representatives of the people. 
Both the legislative and the executive were to be- 
long to the Assembly. The Assembly was to select 
the members of the cabinet individually, on per- 
sonal merits, and each member was to have indi- 
vidual responsibility toward the Assembly; there 
was to be no collective responsibility. The cabinet, 
in fact, was to be a set of officials whose business it 
was to carry out the decisions of the Assembly. The 
head of the Government was also to be the Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, but he too was to 
have no responsibility. 
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The critics of this scheme around Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha saw many flaws in it. The influence of the 
French “Convention,” as well as that of the So- 
viets, was evident. They thought that this exag- 
gerated political democracy, so suddenly thrust into 
the hands of the people, would paralyze the execu- 
tive, create a mob rule, and finally lead to a dicta- 
torship. On the other hand the bulk of the people’s 
representatives looked at it from a different point of 
view. All of them simple Anatolians, mostly with- 
out any academic education, relying on their own 
common sense and moral backbone, judged it the 
right plan to be adopted at the moment. 

The traditional constitutional forces of the coun- 
try had utterly failed; the only people fit to take up 
the responsibility seemed to be the people’s repre- 
sentatives. Hence they shouldered the responsibility 
with simplicity and courage. The Anatolian, the 
typical Turk, was going to rule for the first time — 
and rule at a moment when he was asked to shape 
the Turkish destiny for ages to come. 

Because of the urgency of forming a government 
at once, because of the necessity of absolute shoul- 
der-to-shoulder unity, the critics of the Government 
of the Great National Assembly agreed with Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha. The Assembly accepted the 
scheme and elected Mustafa Kemal Pasha as Presi- 
dent. 

The result was very different from what the 
critics had feared. 

The Assembly underwent the severest test of po- 
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litical ability, courage, and highest self-abnegation, 
and passed through it admirably. It aroused a sense 
of political responsibility in the Anatolian repre- 
sentatives of the people and they showed a firm and 
distinct objection to anything resembling personal 
rule. The wide-awake guardianship of the liberties 
of the people, coupled with a sense of reality and 
ability to recognize and use the best in the leaders, 
had hitherto been unknown to this degree in Turk- 
ish history. Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s reluctance to 
take any responsibility gave him the appearance of 
a wise man whose ambitions were exaggerated by 
popular ignorance. For the moment he became tl^e 
Turkish Georg e W ashingtom_Jfet the Turkish 

George Waslimgton, admired and trusted, was 

. checked and limited in the questions concerning 
v people’s liberties, while he was allowed absolute 
power in military questions and in the adjustment 
of the difficult foreign policy. As a matter of fact 
few men, from the beginning of the Ottoman Em- 
pire on, have shown better judgment and capacity 
titan Mustafa Kemal Pasha on those two lines. 

Nothing could have been of greater significance 
for the Turk of the future than the fact that, when 
the Ottoman Empire fell and a new Turkish state 
was created on its ashes amidst the greatest odds any 
people in history had to face, it was not one person 
or a few persons, but the representatives of the 
Turkish people who had the power and the respon- 
sibility, and it was they who created it. 

A Constituent Assembly, with an Anatolian ma- 
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jority possessing absolute power, at such a critical 
moment, brought into evidence for the first time the 
political genius of the Turk. Less brilliant than the 
Ottoman, less fiery than the Macedonian Turk, he 
was gifted with a kind of common sense and sta- 
bility which hitherto has not been seen in the Near 
Eastern people. After 1908, the Turk who had 
gradually replaced the Ottoman as the dominating 
spirit in the country was Balkanic, hence volcanic. 
He possessed the radical spirit, the adventurous 
streak, and the cool-blooded cruelty of the Mace- 
donian. The Macedonian with all these character- 
istics mentioned, with his absolute objectivity and 
desire to transform into concrete shape the few ideas 
he possessed, very soon had organized a party dic- 
tatorship. And a party dictatorship monopolized not 
only the economic resources of a country, but also 
all thought; patriotism, the right to express one’s 
opinion on what one deems to be for the ultimate 
good of the country, was ruled out. When one ar- 
gued with the most level-headed of them in those 
days, he would say: “The Turkish people are not 
educated enough, and the masses are inert. In order 
to effect any change a strong and highly organized 
minority must rule. The minority will naturally be 
a party, and to keep a party from disintegration 
strong discipline and complete solidarity are neces- 
sary.” For sudden and radical changes which are not 
the result of growth and popular education it is true 
that only this sort of organization is necessary. In 
theory it sounded reasonable, but in practice this 
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admirably disciplined spirit was apt to put party 
above country for the country’s sake, to stifle every 
opposition — and behold, the party had become an 
instrument of absolutism. 

The majority of the Assembly, consisting of 
Anatolians, rose above this defect. There were par- 
ties in the Assembly; but party or individual, they 
always put the highest interest of the country above 
party. During the most critical years of Turkish 
history, from 1920 to 1923, these Anatolians al- 
lowed no dictatorship, either of party or of person. 

The Anatolians also rose above the adventurous 
and rash temperament of the Macedonians. They 
demanded nothing more than the National Pact. It 
is a curious fact that in spite of her supreme diffi- 
culties and dangers, the Turkey of the Great Na- 
tional Assembly did not lack temptations along this 
line. The Arabs, utterly disappointed with the 
West, were longing to make common cause with the 
Turks, who could, if they had chosen, have made 
themselves a nuisance in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
They could also have gone much farther in the 
Caucasus. But they avoided every temptation to 
adventure, in whatever form it was offered. 

There is yet another point in favor of those Ana- 
tolian deputies. The struggle of the civil war at 
times necessitated very drastic measures. The revo- 
lutionary tribunals called the “Tribunals of Inde- 
pendence,” came into existence in 1921, but their 
activities were watched with jealous care and they 
were abolished at the first possible moment. Only 
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by reading the verbatim reports of the Great Na- 
tional Assembly in those days and comparing them 
with the verbatim reports of the past and present 
National Assembly, can one realize the bold free- 
dom of spirit which they possessed. 

Perhaps this extraordinary national struggle, 
which led the Turks to transfer their capital to An- 
gora, in the very heart of Anatolia, and forced the 
Anatolians to take part in ruling the country at its 
most critical moment, was a blessing in disguise, as 
it was most certainly a turning-point in Turkish his- 
tory. 

Some of the internal difficulties the new Govern- 
ment had to face looked as if they would end its 
existence in no time. 

The Allies and the Sultan armed and sent one ex- 
pedition after another into Anatolia to defeat the 
Nationalists. The leading Nationalists were all con- 
demned to death by the civil and religious courts — 
the latter making it a religious duty for every Mos- 
lem to kill any of the men condemned by a reli- 
gious decree. The Nationalists were outlawed. 

The National Assembly issued a proclamation 
declaring that, since the Sultan-Caliph was a pris- 
oner in the hands of the Allies and the Government 
in the hands of foreigners, it had assumed all 
powers, both legislative and executive, and had con- 
stituted itself the true government of the people. 
The Government of Constantinople was repudiated 
and all its measures after March 16, 1920, declared 
to be null and void. Plenceforth the new Govern- 
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ment had yet another task, namely, to fight con- 
tinually for months not only against the alien in- 
vading forces but against those sent from Constanti- 
nople. 

A perhaps more important task was to determine 
how to deal with the irregulars. They had begun the 
resistance in Anatolia against foreign invasion when 
the army was entirely prostrate. They had received 
popular support in their guerrilla warfare, in main- 
tenance and arms. They had been of immense value, 
but they were neither disciplined nor well equipped 
enough to resist a modem army of a hundred thou- 
sand Greeks. Consequently the Greek army, during 
the first few months, marched on without any very 
effectual resistance being offered it. The Govern- 
ment had the double difficulty of creating a new 
army out of nothing and struggling to bring the 
irregulars into the army and to put them under 
discipline and regular training. They resisted. 
Hence there was another armed struggle with them, 
while the scanty regular troops, newly formed by 
the Government, were already fighting with the 
Greeks and with the expeditions sent from Con- 
stantinople. But the force from Constantinople 
(called the Caliphate army) was defeated, and 
most of its members went over to the Nationalists. 
This was effected by the end of August, 1920. By 
1921 the irregulars were also incorporated in the 
regular army, after a hard and dangerous conflict. 
In 1921 the Government of Angora had established 
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itself as a tolerable regime and had taken up the 
struggle with the Greeks seriously. 

The deep-lying cause of its strength, the swift 
way in which it established itself in the place of a 
government which had lasted seven centuries, was 
in a sense the outcome of a long process of change. 
But the immediate cause was the Treaty of Sevres. 

To the Turk in the street it had seemed a death 
warrant, individually and nationally. The east and 
south of Turkey were to become Armenia, the west 
and northwest were to be Greece, and the rest was 
to be divided between England, France, and Italy. 
There was no room left, no further right of exist- 
ence for the Turks after that treaty. And the treaty 
was signed by the Sultan while the Government of 
the Great National Assembly was fighting against 
it. 

The misdeeds of the Greek army in the occupied 
regions intensified the desire to cooperate with every 
possible force that would drive out the Greeks. The 
regime which the Greeks set up in the occupied areas 
gave the Turks some notion of the kind of fate 
which awaited them if they did not clear the coun- 
try of the invaders. The silence of the West, acting 
as an encouragement to massacre and violence, made 
a profound impression. The Turks had been ac- 
customed to see foreign fleets sent to their waters 
whenever Christians were in danger, and to the 
mind of the ordinary peaceful Turk this simply ap- 
peared as a humanitarian act. But now the fleets 
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which had helped to land the Greeks, had watched 
their butchery of the Turks and had raised no voice 
in protest. For the first time the West, its methods, 
and everything connected with it, became unpopu- 
lar and hateful. It was too utterly inhuman, in 
Turkish eyes, to last any longer. And for its down- 
fall every Turk was to fight. War and defeat had 
failed to embitter the Turk against honorable ene- 
mies, but their disregard of their given and written 
word, their action in the extermination of the civil 
Turkish population, nearly destroyed the work of 
a centuiy in westernizing Turkey. 

Because of this general hatred of the West and 
the ideal of westernization, the Turks tried to cre- 
ate a new ideal with which to replace it. And it was 
called the “Eastern Ideal.” It may roughly be de- 
scribed as an amorphous collection of ideas aris- 
ing from a thwarted desire for a more congenial 
state of affairs. These ideas were much influenced by 
the Russian Revolution. The leaders of the East- 
ern Ideal were enthusiasts of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and readers of Karl Marx. They believed his 
creed to be the coming creed of humanity. These 
men, very few in number, had no definite ideas 
about the possibility of applied Communism in Tur- 
key. The country was at the time a vast and unex- 
ploited land which needed a large population, very 
up-to-date machinery, and first-rate transport, to 
make it prosperous. But there were only some four- 
teen millions, with very little means of transport or 
communication; and agriculture, the staple means 
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of livelihood, was still in a primitive state. Also, 
though the land was free so that everyone who could 
work on it could own it, there was not enough 
money to work it properly ; and what men there 
were had been on the batdefield for years. So far, 
the administration, an imitation of the West and its 
social life, was that of a Moslem community which 
had been slightly westernized. There was as yet no 
industry, and in consequence no labor question. 
Such being the state, Marxism — even a mild form 
of Socialism — seemed out of place. 

When one spoke of this to the believers in the 
Eastern Ideal their only strong argument was : 
‘Western civilization and the present imperialist 
systems are doomed. All over the world, especially 
in the East, something new is struggling to be bom. 
This new state of things is still in flux, but it is al- 
ready attacking the whole fabric of the Old, so that 
by the time Turkey is westernized, there will no 
longer be a western civilization. Therefore Turkey 
must take part with all that opposes the West — its 
further destruction means the future freedom and 
salvation of Turkey and the East.” 

The Turkish irregulars stood for the Eastern 
Ideal. They had seen the worst during the first 
stages of the occupation and they had been the first 
to rise up against it without any legal support. 
Their forces were helped, voluntarily and other- 
wise, by the people. But whether they were patri- 
otic in intention and moderate and unselfish in their 
aims, or whether they were using the revolution to 
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acquire wealth and power, they needed a new label 
in order to be justified in what they were doing. 
There came into existence an organization called 
“The Green Army,” which was supposed to rep- 
resent Turkish Communists. Its adherents were 
mostly among the irregulars. It was extremely un- 
popular in the army circles and it was soon dis- 
solved. 

The Turkish Communist party was another out- 
come of the Eastern Ideal. Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
was watching both the Western Idealists and the 
Eastern Idealists from a practical and political 
point of view and seemed to have no definite pref- 
erence for either one or the other. Although the 
Communist party came into existence at his express 
desire, he was not a Communist. But he was well 
aware that the Treaty of Sevres had so intensified 
hatred of the West in Turkey that something had 
to be done in order to control such trends as were 
the outcome of this hatred. If the country went 
suddenly Bolshevik of its own accord, then it would 
be safer for him to have a nucleus of the party in 
his hand, by which means he might obtain control 
over the new forces. Besides, there were Communist 
Turks in Russia who had their own organizations, 
and they were entirely under the thumb of Moscow. 
And above all they were watching every movement 
in favor of Bolshevism in Turkey proper. Hence 
for every emergency of the future he had to have 
control over Turkish Communism through a party. 
But when he saw that the members of the party 
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were sincere, and not merely pawns in a political 
game, he used the Western Idealists against them 
and dissolved it. 

There was another form of Eastern Ideal which 
had nothing to do with Communism. Its followers 
were fairly well organized in the eastern provinces 
and called themselves “the Preservers of Sacred 
Traditions.” They were composed of extreme con- 
servatives and clericals. They cordially hated Com- 
munism as the enemy of Islam; and in the east, 
especially in Erzerum, their center, they worked 
hard to keep out Communist influence and defeat 
Communist propaganda. They dreamed of restoring 
the primitive form of Islam in Turkey — to them the 
struggle in Angora had phases similar to the 
struggle of early Moslems in Mecca. They also were 
defeated. Hence the conflict between the Eastern 
and the Western Ideals in forms, which was most 
violent in 1921, ended — at least outwardly — in a 
victory for the Western Idealists. If the final phase 
of victory was due to the triumph of the Nationalist 
Cause, it was also significant for future Turkey and 
the position of the ideal of westernization. 

This ideal is a century old in Turkey, and it had 
a wider and more comprehensive background than is 
generally supposed. It had its intellectuals for gen- 
erations, its social and political aspects, and great 
names — names of martyrs — have been connected 
with it. Yet such was the universal hatred of the 
West during the struggle that it was nearly wiped 
out by the Eastern Ideal, the effect of the Com- 
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munist Revolution. The leading exponents of the 
Western Ideal were working with Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha and trying hard to shape the new state on 
western models. They intended to direct the educa- 
tional, social, and political life of the people along 
those western lines which had already a long his- 
tory. Only in their foreign policy were they in com- 
plete agreement with those who opposed the West. 
They revolted against western armies attempting to 
convert Turkey into a series of colonies, and be- 
lieved that in order to face this aggression Soviet 
Russia was the only Power with whom friendship 
and alliance was possible. 

Although weak in numbers, the westemizers 
could count on certain elements in their favor amid 
the general chaos. The dispersed army leaders were 
their strongest supporters. Although for the mo- 
ment the regular army was inferior to the irregulars 
(the supporters of the Eastern Ideal) still it was 
bound to assert itself. The army, a purely western 
institution in Turkey, was the only caste not shat- 
tered. Its strong opposition to any ideal tending to 
break up the reforms of a century could be serious. 

As a moral and intellectual force Turkish Na- 
tionalism also favored the westemizers. Modem Na- 
tionalism, even in Turkey, is of western origin, and 
all the well-known Nationalist writers and thinkers 
inclined to back the westernizing process against 
any form of Communism or religious revival in the 
state. Zia Keuk-Alp, the most prominent figure of 
modem Turkey as a writer and thinker, started a 
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strong campaign for westernization the moment he 
returned from Malta. He retired to Diar-Bekir and 
published a weekly, gathering around him a wide- 
awake youthful circle who propagated westerniza- 
tion under the garb of nationalism. 

This phase of Turkish thought during the great 
struggle is significant for the whole awakening East. 
China probably is going through the same phase — 
doubting whether to adopt westernization on na- 
tional lines, to return to their time-old civilization 
completely, or to accept the Communism which 
Moscow preaches as the future creed of mankind. 

The countries nearest to Russia, the peoples who 
have a personal knowledge of Moscow’s methods, 
are those which are least likely to adopt a Com- 
munist regime. But all discontented classes and na- 
tions are very much fascinated by Russia. There is 
a psychological reason for this. The ruthlessness of 
the West was always directed against the weak, 
against the lower classes among themselves, and 
against the eastern nations in the outer world. Mos- 
cow has made capital out of this point, by teaching 
the selfishness of the West in every eastern and 
western language. 

There is a distinctive Communist literature show- 
ing up western ruthlessness toward the weak, and 
toward the eastern nations on an international scale. 
One hears an English Communist speaking in Lon- 
don using absolutely the same terms and even sen- 
tences, used by a Turkish Communist of 1920. Prob- 
ably the same is done in China, in Africa, or in 
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India. Those peoples who have suffered from western 
selfishness, not to say unscrupulousness, find their 
sentiments put clearly into an international propa- 
ganda literature. Russia has given a clear utterance 
to their griefs, therefore Russia has agreeable asso- 
ciations in their minds. Further, Communist Russia 
has always backed the under dog. The effect of this 
in those struggling human groups or nations is pro- 
found. It is a curious human phenomenon, never- 
theless a fact, that whenever a human mind — even 
one antagonistic to Communism — is shocked by any 
show which denotes an abuse of wealth and power 
in the West it immediately feels itself in sympathy 
with Russia. George Young in an admirable article 
in The Tale Review, entitled, “The Near East 
Goes West,” speaking about the rivalry of Russia 
and England says: 

All we can say is that this is a rivalry in which the race 
will not be to the swift nor the battle to the strong. That 
army of empire-builders will win “who build within the 
mind of man the Empire that abides.”* 

At present Moscow is supplying agreeable food for 
thought to the oppressed and aggrieved. It is sup- 
plying them with an ideal, though in an indirect 
way. The West has yet to come out with an ideal 
which will be fair to the under dog. When, in 1918, 
the West came forward with an idealistic political 
attitude represented in President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, chiefs and peoples in the farthest corners of 

* Summer issue, 1929, p. 731. 
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the East knew Wilson’s name and uttered it with 
the reverence due to a prophet who promises salva- 
tion. Now Moscow is mentioned with the same rev- 
erence. In most places they do not know whether 
Moscow is a man or a country — but they believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that the name promises salva- 
tion. The Turkish villagers in the remote corners of 
western Anatolia, sitting on the ashes of their homes 
which usually contained the corpses of their kith 
and kin, hardly knew whether Europe was a man 
or a country. But they knew that it was the cause 
of this endless bloody misery in Turkey and they 
said over and over again: “What has the poor Turk- 
ish villager done to that man Europe that he per- 
secutes us 50“?” Yet the Turks did not adopt Mos- 
cow as the man or the influence which fights this 
misery-bringing influence of Europe in the East. 

If it is possible to judge from what has gone be- 
fore, one may safely say that whatever happens, 
western ideals are very firmly established in Turkey. 
A Turkish student of history with any sense of 
humor might say: “The Turks come into civiliza- 
tions and historical periods at their declining mo- 
ments, and the Turks give them a new lease of life. 
They came into the Middle Ages when that period 
was at its end. And they adopted the best in the de- 
clining age and made it last five more centuries. 
Now they have come into the Western civilization 
entering its decline. Who knows if, when the West 
has destroyed its own civilization and started a new 
one, the Turks may not develop it and become its 
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keeper and sole representative for five centuries 
more?” 

While the Turks were in the throes of new trends 
of thought internally, in the throes of creating their 
new state, they were carrying on with it one of the 
most catastrophic of external and internal wars. 
The Graeco-Turkish War was the biggest, of 
course, in their history. Both the fighting capacity 
and organizing genius of the Turk and the military 
genius of Mustafa Kemal Pasha were of immense 
importance. But a key to the final victory may be 
looked for in the moral strength of the Anatolian 
people. Only their endurance, the willing sacrifices 
offered by individual men, women, and boys under 
age, made the final clearing of the country possible. 
No amount of military genius and organizing ca- 
pacity could have carried the Turks through that 
crisis without the kind of human material they 
possessed. 

The first period of the Graeco-Turkish War up 
to 1921 was carried along at the same time as the 
struggle against the forces sent from Constantinople 
and the armed effort to discipline and incorporate 
the irregulars in the regular army. 

In this period the Greeks reached middle Ana- 
tolia, invading all the Smyrna district, Brusa, and 
finally Eskishehr. 

The Turks seriously defeated the Greeks for the 
first time at Inn-Eunu, near Eskishehr in January, 
1921. 

An Allied conference was held at London after 
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the defeat of the Greeks at Inn-Eunu, and there was 
some talk of moderating the terms of the Sevres 
Treaty. It took place in February, 1921, and the 
governments of both Constantinople and Angora 
sent delegates. 

This conference made no definite proposal to the 
Turks. It simply suggested autonomy for Smyrna 
under Greece, and declared itself neutral in the 
Graeco-Turkish struggle. The Turkish delegates 
were to take these proposals to the National As- 
sembly ; they were also invited to another conference 
which was to sit in London in August or September. 

While the Turkish delegates were on their way 
home, the Greeks began a second offensive in March, 
1921, at Inn-Eunu, and were again defeated. 

After these two defeats the Greeks made a su- 
preme effort and attacked the Turks with all their 
forces in an attempt to reach Angora before another 
conference could be held in London. In July they 
defeated the Turks and took Eskishehr. The Turk- 
ish army retreated to the east of the Sakaria River. 

On August 25, 1921, the Greeks attacked once 
more, being this time absolutely certain that they 
would reach Angora. The battle of Sakaria, which 
lasted twenty-five days, may be called the most 
decisive battle of the Near East in this century. The 
Greeks were eighty thousand strong, and their 
equipment and transport first rate; the Turks num- 
bered only twenty-five thousand, and they were 
short of artillery, had few guns, and practically no 
equipment. The Greeks fought well, but were de- 
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feated and retired to Affion. A sentence of Professor 
Lybyer explains the apparent miracle of this Turk- 
ish success: “They [the Greeks] fought for glory 
and the ‘big idea’ [the ideal of the Greek Empire], 
but the Turks fought for their hearths and homes.”* 

The French, who had tried to come to an under- 
standing and were in a desperate position in Cilicia, 
made a separate treaty with Angora (The Angora 
Agreement), and evacuated Cilicia in October, 
1921. 

A year later, on August 25, 1922, the Turks 
passed to the offensive; but before doing so they 
sent a delegate to London to try to arrange for a 
pacific adjustment and persuade England to effect 
the evacuation of Anatolia by peaceful means. He 
was not received in London. The Turkish offensive 
from August 26 to September 11 swept Anatolia 
clear of the Greek army. 

It was a costly victory for Turkey, for the Greeks 
burned a hundred thousand houses (these are official 
figures), including five of the finest and most pros- 
perous towns of western Anatolia, and left over half 
a million Turks homeless. Of the massacres and vio- 
lations it is best not to speak much — the sooner they 
are forgotten the better. The peace of the Near East 
depends a great deal on friendly relations between 
Greece and Turkey. Her foolish campaign of im- 
perialism in Asia Minor cost Greece, too, dear; of 
the hundred thousand men who took part in it, 
three-fourths lost their lives. 

* Op, cit., pp. 469-470. 
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At last the Conference of Lausanne assembled; its 
work was to bury the broken bits of the famous 
Sevres Treaty. The Lausanne Treaty, signed later, 
was not contrary to the spirit of the western world 
which recognized the rights of peoples to self-de- 
termination. The declarations on this point both of 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George were mere 
baits to hurry the Turk to disarm and to end the 
war. Before the ink was dry on them, the same 
Powers had come forward with that supreme piece 
of treachery against the rights of peoples, the 
Treaty of Sevres. It is a matter of rejoicing for all 
peoples, especially for western peoples, that dis- 
armed and war- weary Turks were able to force the 
Great Powers to act in accordance with the rights 
of peoples. This is a western doctrine, and western 
peoples can justly be proud that the Turks thought 
it worth while to sacrifice all and to impose it on 
armies and forces which seemed well-nigh invincible. 



THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 


T he situation created by the Lausanne Confer- 
ence finally caused the collapse of whatever was 
left of the internal power of the Ottomans and of 
the shell of the Ottoman Empire. The conference 
invited delegates from the governments at both 
Constantinople and Angora. The anomaly of two 
governments in one country became in a moment 
most acute. It was mere irony for the Sultan's Gov- 
ernment to send delegates to Lausanne. It had 
fought together with the foreign invaders to coerce 
the Turks into accepting the Treaty of Sevres. The 
meeting at Lausanne was the result of the struggle 
of the Turks themselves — and only their representa- 
tives could go. With this issue was also involved the 
necessity of ending one of the governments — if for 
nothing else, then for logical purposes. Hence the 
unworthy ghost of a once great empire had to give 
place to the young and vital reality of a state which 
had created itself. The fall of the Ottoman Empire 
resembled that of the Byzantine Empire. Once more 
the representatives of a dying suzerainty had been 
concentrated in the imperial city of Constantinople 
with hardly any hinterland around it. Once more 
the Turks were conquering Constantinople in 1922 
and thereby ending an empire — this time one for 
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whose construction they had for centuries shed their 
own blood. 

If the sultanate in Constantinople had been 
merely a constitutional monarchy which had passed 
out of use and function and must yield to a new 
state within its borders, nothing would have been 
easier than to abolish it. But the Sultan’s position 
was not the same as that of any other monarch, 
even of one who was at the head of a national 
church. He was the Sultan, that is to say King, but 
he was also Caliph, the head of all Moslems 
throughout the world. His position was therefore 
exceedingly difficult to deal with. The National 
Assembly abolished the sultanate, that is the Gov- 
ernment of Constantinople with the Sultan at its 
head, but left the Caliphate in the person of the 
ex-Sultan untouched. As the last Sultan had fought 
against his own nation and felt his position to be a 
delicate one, he took refuge on an English warship 
and left Turkey. The Commissary of Sheriat 
(equivalent to the position of Sheikh-ul-Islam) in 
Angora deposed the refugee Caliph and elected 
Prince Abdul-Medjid as Caliph by a Fetva (reli- 
gious edict), on November 17, 1922. This was the 
last time the Turks used the Fetva. The new Caliph 
recognized the sovereignty of the Great National 
Assembly and abandoned his claims to the sultanate 
by a written document. Thus the anomaly of two 
governments ended, the Ottomans passed out of his- 
tory, and there emerged the new state of things 
which the Turks had been creating for a generation. 
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Hence only the delegates of the Turkish state were 
qualified to negotiate and sign the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne in July, 1923. 

The Treaty of Lausanne disposed of a number of 
thorny problems with which the Turks had been 
struggling for a whole generation. The National 
Pact was realized, except that part of it which con- 
cerned Mosul. The capitulations were abolished. In 
order to bring about racial unity in New Turkey 
and Greece, the Greeks in Anatolia were exchanged 
for Moslem Turks in Greek Macedonia; the Greeks 
in Constantinople and Turks in western Thrace 
were not to be exchanged. The rest of the Christian 
minorities were to have such rights secured to them 
as were accorded to other minorities in Europe 
under post-war treaties. The position of the Turko- 
Iraq frontier was left to be discussed between Eng- 
land and Turkey, and, if necessary, submitted to 
the League of Nations. Turkey and England came 
to an understanding in regard to this frontier in 
1926. 

The first important act of the Great National 
Assembly was to take a new name; on October 29, 
1923, by a constitutional amendment, it called the 
nation a republic. The Government created in 1920, 
with an ultrademocratic form, was gradually alter- 
ing itself toward a more usual constitutional form. 
The opposition, under the name of “The Second 
Group,” had continually stood up for an orthodox 
constitutional form. Although they were occasion- 
ally accused of being adherents of the sultanate, 
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still one point on which they had insisted, the col- 
lective responsibility of the Cabinet under a Prime 
Minister chosen by the President and accepted by 
the Assembly, had replaced the old loose method. 
The Government of the Great National Assembly 
was from the beginning much more democratic than 
any existing republic, yet there had been a strong 
opposition to the name of republic, particularly 
from Mustafa Kemal Pasha himself. In his speeches 
delivered in Cilicia on his return from Smyrna in 
1922 he had more than once declared that a republic 
was a rotten and outworn form, and that the Great 
National Assembly as a government was the most 
suitable for the Turkish people. Yet it was he him- 
self who proposed to the Assembly the name of re- 
public. It was accepted by the Assembly and he was 
elected the first President of the Turkish Republic. 
The same Assembly which adopted the name of re- 
public, voted against according to the President the 
power of veto. There is one point to be seriously 
studied in connection with the development of the 
new Turkish state. So far it has stubbornly pre- 
served the constitutional and democratic form, even 
when it became in spirit a personal dictatorship. 
However, from 1920 up to 1925, both in spirit and 
in form, the Assembly preserved its full force and 
continued to effect very fundamental changes. 

On March 3, 1924, three important laws were 
passed at one sitting: I, to expel the dynasty; II, to 
abolish the Caliphate; III, to abolish the office of 
the Commissariat of Sheriat and Evkaff (the Reli- 
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gious and the Pious Foundation Departments), and 
attach all educational institutions with a religious 
significance to the Commissariat of Public Educa- 
tion. The Pious Foundations were to be attached to 
the Commissariat of Finances, and the Religious 
Department which had to do with dogma was em- 
bodied in a “Presidency of Religious Affairs” and 
attached to the office of the Prime Minister. 

The causes and results of these three important 
laws were various; and as they affect both the in- 
ternal and the external policy of the new state, they 
require a brief review. 

I. The law to expel the dynasty is the least im- 
portant. The Republicans feared intrigue by any 
member of the dynasty which might endanger the 
young republic. It was more or less what happens to 
any old dynasty when a country abolishes a mon- 
archy and starts a republic. 

II. The abolition of the Caliphate was very im- 
portant, more so from an external point of view. 

The separation of Ca lip hate and sultanate h ad _ 
al ready meant a departure_ from_the originalidea. of , 
the Caliphat e in Islarry But the Turks were not tire 
first to make this departure. 

Islam, as we have already seen, is a religious 
democracy, whose laws are derived from the Koran 
and the prophetic traditions. At the head of the 
democracy is the Caliph, elected by the faithful on 
the conditions of capacity and performance; he 
holds office only so long as he is able to apply the 
Holy Law of Sheriat and defend the state. Hence 
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the two conditions of his office are elective and tem- 
poral. These conditions were strictly obeyed until 
about twenty years after the death of Mohammed, 
when the elective nature of the Caliphate — one of 
the two conditions — was altered and it became 
hereditary. But apart from this alteration, the Arab 
Caliphs kept the Islamic state in Damascus and in 
Bagdad under the Islamic law. In the thirteenth 
century the Caliphate was brought to an end by the 
invasion of Hulagu, a descendant of Jinghiz. The 
last Arab Caliph took refuge in Egypt, where a 
Moslem dynasty was ruling. He was courteously re- 
ceived, and his descendants continued to reside in 
Egypt, without however — and this was the altera- 
tion of the second condition — any temporal power. 
Hence in history we see the Caliphate, which de- 
mands a Caliph to be elected and to possess tem- 
poral power as the two fundamental conditions of 
its existence, swept aside. The Arab Caliphs resided 
in Egypt without being elected or having any 
vestige of temporal power. Selim the Grim, the 
great Ottoman Sultan, who for the first time de- 
liberately started a Pan-Islamist policy, turning the 
direction of Ottoman conquests from the West 
toward the East, conquered Egypt and brought the 
Arab Caliph to Constantinople. Selim was invested 
with the office of the Caliphate by the last Arab 
Caliph. From that period on the Ottoman Sultan 
was also the Caliph of the Moslems throughout the 
world. This point was stressed by all Pan-Islamist 
politicians; Abdul-Hamid used it with a certain 
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amount of success and the Yoimg Turks tried to use 
it in 1915 without any success. 

By the end of 1918 the Caliphate, as a political 
institution, had proved a fiasco. The separatist tend- 
encies of the Arabs and Moslems within the Otto- 
man Empire showed that Islamic internationalism 
had faded away and its place was being taken by 
nationalism among the Moslem peoples. The Jihad 
(Holy War) proclaimed by the Sultan-Caliph in 
Constantinople in 1915 had made no difference to 
the Moslems of the empire. The Moslem Arabs 
fought against the Turkish army more desperately 
than the Christians. They made common cause with 
the Allied Christians on a nationalistic basis, with 
no religious scruples whatever. On the other hand 
the Moslem subjects of England and France fought 
willingly against Turkey under the banners of their 
Christian rulers. The Caliphate, apart from its use- 
lessness as a political institution, was proving a 
source of political complications with the western 
Powers who had Moslem subjects. They either sus- 
pected Turkey constantly of intriguing against their 
sovereignty, or else they themselves intrigued in 
Turkey in order to get control of the Caliphate and 
use it on behalf of their own ambitions. 

All these drawbacks in the position of the Cali- 
phate, with its utter uselessness as a political insti- 
tution, were fully realized not only by those who 
knew something about the political situation in and 
out of Turkey, but also by the common Turk who 
had to fight in Arabia against his once Moslem 
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brothers and in other fronts against other Moslems. 
It was this that had caused almost no opposition to 
the separation of sultanate and Caliphate. The 
Caliphate was to have no political significance. But 
when it was abolished entirely in 1924 the argu- 
ments used against a Caliphate with no political or 
temporal power were quite different from the pre- 
vious ones. The open argument was that a Caliphate 
could not exist without temporal power; the Cali- 
phate instituted in Constantinople in 1924 was 
nothing more than an imitation in the Islamic world 
of the Papacy of the Christians. Had the Caliphate 
been instituted in the person of an individual who 
did not belong to the old dynasty of the Ottomans, 
it would have taken root as a new spiritual institu- 
tion — a departure from the old sense of Caliphate, 
but nevertheless an institution which would have 
persisted. But the C aliphs we re to be chosen from, 
the members of the House of Osm an.. The..Hous.e- 
had ruled for seven centuries. The Tm Aisk-Repuhr 
lie naturally feared that it might lavp lans to restore-, 
the sultanate and blot out the Republiq. Therefore 
the Caliphate had to be abolished. It was too costly 
an institution for the Turkish lands. The Moslems 
of the world might elect their Caliphs as best they 
could. The last Turkish Caliph, residing in France, 
is a historical analogy to the Arab Caliph of the 
thirteenth century in Egypt. As to the position or 
the restoration of the Caliphate in the future, it is 
difficult to say anything. However, the institution 
will not be revived in Turkey. The westward urge 
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of the nation, even at the time when it called itself 
a Caliphate, was its dominating feature. Without 
the Caliphate it has nearly evolved into a western 
state, with religion and state separated entirely. 

If ever outside of Turkey any Moslem state be- 
comes free and strong enough to restore the Cali- 
phate, it might come into existence in a more or less 
altered form. There is a second alternative. The 
Moslems of the world might in a joint conference 
elect a Caliph, and appoint a residence for him in a 
free Moslem city outside of Turkey, and let him 
direct the spiritual affairs of the Moslems. This at- 
tempt has been made, without any success, both in 
Egypt and the Hedjaz. If a future attempt of this 
sort should establish a new Caliph, a spiritual head 
of Islam in a new city, an interesting situation in 
the world would rise. The Turks to all intents and 
purposes would refuse to recognize it. Hence there 
would be the same direct division among the Mos- 
lems as there has been among the Christians since 
the Reformation. As in the Catholic and Protestant 
division of the Christians, one with the Pope at 
their head and the others recognizing only their na- 
tional or communal religious organizations, there 
also would be Catholic and Protestant Moslems, the 
Catholic Moslems recognizing the Caliph (a kind 
of Moslem Pope) and the Protestants refusing to 
recognize him and separating their religion from 
their worldly affairs entirely. After all, looking at 
this happening in Turkey from the angle of gradual 
secularization and reform, one can easily say that 
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it is in one of its aspects the Reformation in Islam. 
Whatever happens the Is l amic w orld will have a , 
differen t c om ple xion f rom that which it had before 
tjie _Turkjsh reforms. 

There are curious analogies, if not repetitions, in 
human history. Again looking from a religious 
angle at recent events in Turkey, and imagining a 
future Islam with Moslems divided into Catholic 
and Protestant Moslems, one will be further struck 
by a corresponding likeness in racial temperament 
between Catholic and Protestant Moslems and 
Christian Catholics and Protestants. 

It is mostly the Celts, Latins, and southern Euro- 
peans, who are emotional, sensitive, subjective, and 
given to religious contemplation, that have re- 
mained Catholics, preserved the detailed ritual and 
the intimate contact with their religion, always 
dragging it into the domain of their worldly con- 
cerns. The northern races, with more objectivity al- 
though with no less idealism, became Protestants. 
Ritual became simple; religion gradually was 
ousted from their worldly concerns. 

The Arabs, Indians, and probably the Persians 
will be the Cath olic Moslems of the future They 
are, like the Celts and Latins, subjective; they con- 
stantly drag religion into worldly concerns; and 
they attach great importance to detailed ritual, 
color, and symbolism in religious ceremony. 

The Turks, already the Protestant Moslems of 
the world, are more like the Christian Protestants. 
They have a clear objective mind and are utterly 
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simple in nature, and they keep their religion out of 
their worldly concerns as a matter of course. 

It is the Catholics in the Christian world who 
have created a great art in religion, and preserved 
a deep emotional character which goes with more 
or less fanaticism. The same will be true of the 
Moslem Catholics, if such a definite separation 
takes place. It is the Indians, Arabs, and Persians 
who may create an art in the future in Islam. And 
if they show any fanaticism — they are naturally 
fanatical as are all strongly emotional races — they 
will show it in the realm of religion. The northern 
peoples express themselves more in that sphere of 
human life which is apart from religious faith. Man 
and the nature which surrounds him interest them 
most. They shine in practical achievements and if 
they have a fanatical bent, as all human beings have 
to some degree, it is shown in the domain of ideals 
which are outside of the realm of the supernatural. 
How many “isms” they have produced, and for how 
many “isms” they sacrifice themselves! With the 
Moslem Protestants, the Turks, it is the same. The 
Turk expresses himself more or less in the every- 
day, familiar affairs of life. Man and nature are 
the main fields in which he has ever been creative 
or original. He is more utilitarian than the other 
Moslems. Above all, if he shows any fanaticism, it 
is for the realization of some idea outside the realm 
of the spiritual world. In all history Turkish cruelty 
has had no religious basis. In the religious quarrels 
of the Arabs among themselves there are features 
which resemble the Inquisition of the Catholic 
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Church. There is no such thing in Turkish life, in 
its religious aspect. From the religious point of 
view the Turk has been most tolerant. As a matter 
of fact there is no cruel strain in the Turk in a nor- 
mal state. But let him get hold of an idea which he 
wants to transform into action or form, an “ism” 
which he wants to adopt and propagate, and then 
he shows that utter ruthlessness and that cool, cal- 
culating power of organization and method which 
characterize the northern and Protestant Christians 
of the West. 

III. The law to abolish the office of the Commis- 
sariat of Sheriat and Evkaff was more or less a 
logical outcome of the secularization which had 
been in process toward the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, and very feverishly active within 
the last twenty years. And it had an important 
effect on the structure of the new state. 

•We know already that the Turks, unlike other 
Moslems, began to amend the God-made laws of 
their state as early as the sixteenth century, and 
Islamic jurisdiction within the state gradually 
yielded to man-made jurisdiction. But the head of 
the Islamic Church, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, sat in the 
Cabinet and sanctioned any radical change or re- 
form the state had to bring forward. His jurisdic- 
tion was restricted to the Sheriat courts where all 
questions of marriage, divorce, and inheritance were 
to be solved among the Moslems. 

After 1908 the Young Turks adopted the definite 
tendency of separating the church and state. 

The Turkish sociological writer, perhaps the only 
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one who tried to explain the tendencies of the Turk- 
ish changes, Zia Keuk-Alp, first spoke openly of the 
necessity of removing the Sheikh-ul -Islam from the 
Cabinet, in order to be able to advance tht program 
of secularization; he wanted the Sheikh-ul-Islam to 
be like the other heads of churches, the Patriarchs. 
Zia Keuk-Alp was not an ordinary member of the 
group of Turkish intellectuals; he was one of the 
influential members of the Central Committee of 
the Young Turkish party. Hence his written ideas 
were either of the kind which he could impose upon 
the party, or were those ideas of the party with 
which he agreed. Under him an active campaign for 
the secularization and nationalization of Islam in 
Turkey was carried on. The Koran was translated 
into Turkish for the first time, and he constantly 
propagated the idea of reform in Islam. He believed 
that the change in the direction of progress and 
enlightenment in the West had come after the Ref- 
ormation, and that Turkey or any other Islamic na- 
tion could not progress or live without a deep re- 
form in Islam. 

Although he was not able to get the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam out of the Cabinet, he managed to end the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam’s jurisdiction by placing the Sheriat 
courts under the authority of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice. The revised family law of 1916 was also due 
to his efforts, and it was a great step forward in 
favor of women. As a matter of fact he has greatly 
helped the cause of women in Turkey. In his writ- 
ings there is an enormous amount of data gathered 
from the early social customs of the Turks when 
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women were men’s equals. He probably stretched 
the point, to produce the necessary psychological 
effect in the minds of the people. The equality of 
women, he tried to prove, was one of the funda- 
mental assets of Turkish society; he made it al- 
most a historical necessity, a racial trait which had 
to break free from the chains of foreign culture and 
civilization, acquired in the Near East. While Zia 
Keuk-Alp was arguing for this change in Turkish 
society concerning women on grounds of historical 
and racial necessity, other Turkish writers advocat- 
ing the equality of women took a utilitarian point 
of view. Why paralyze so many useful members of 
society in an inactive life 1 ? Why not make use of 
every woman in the creation of the new Turkish 
world 1 ? Further, the world conditions created by 
the Great War helped to realize this desire for the 
equality of men and women. The whole world 
needed the effort and hard labor of all its members, 
men and women, for survival. 

In 1919 the Sultan’s Government, succeeding 
that of the Young Turks, abolished the revised 
family law of 1916 and a number of regulations 
which had been given out along the lines of refonn. 

The new Turkish state created in Angora re- 
tained the Sheikh-ul-Islam in the Cabinet under the 
name of the Commissary of Sheriat (all Ministers in 
the Turkish Cabinet since 1920 have taken the title 
of Commissary instead of Minister). 

In 1924, by the third law mentioned, the office 
of the Commissary of Sheriat came to an end. “The 
Presidency of Religious Affairs,” which dealt with 
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questions concerning dogma and faith, came into 
existence and was placed under the office of the 
Prime Minister. The schools of theology were 
swept away. Family law, the only remnant of 
Islamic law, was annulled, and the Swiss code was 
accepted in its place in 1926. 

In 1925 secularization was complete in all but 
two points: first, Islam was still the state religion, 
according to a clause in the Constitution; second, the 
Presidency of Religious Affairs was attached to the 
Office of the Prime Minister. 

In 1925 a violent change took place, and what 
the outside world calls a dictatorship came into 
existence. 

The Constituent Assembly of 1920, which had 
created the new Turkish state, had dissolved itself 
in 1923 and elections had taken place. The People’s 
party, the embryo of which had always existed as 
the personal supporters of Mustafa Kemal Pasha in 
the Constituent Assembly, reorganized itself, and 
most of the members were elected under its name. 

The party published no program; it had nine 
points, or rather principles and vague declarations 
some of which became obsolete before the year was 
out. It can be termed a party which had no definite 
program and contained members holding very dif- 
ferent views and principles. 

In Turkey there were and probably still are three 
kinds of people in and out of politics : reactionaries, 
conservatives, and progressives. 

The reactionaries have never been in power for 
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any length of time within the last twenty years. 
Their only support, the lower ranks of the clerical 
class, the ignorant, and the scholastic students of 
theology, were swept out by the Young Turks, espe- 
cially during the Great War. The last reactionary 
rising during the Young Turkish regime was the 
bloody counter-revolution of 1909. Enver Pasha 
broke their back by making military service obliga- 
tory for the theological students during the Great 
War. The vast number of students who had entered 
the theological schools because it made them exempt 
from military service were no longer able to preach 
and propagate reactionary ideas, denouncing all 
progressive changes as contrary to religion. Bereft 
of any support at home, the reactionary politicians 
invariably sought foreign support, and in turn be- 
came the human material through which foreign 
intrigue played some part in Turkish politics. Dur- 
ing the Allied occupation they found work and 
favor in the Allied camps — and they were used in 
the Caliphate army against the Nationalists in Ana- 
tolia. They did very mischievous and treacherous 
work. Gradually a reactionary began to mean a per- 
son who collaborates with foreign forces to the 
detriment of Turkey. They became taboo. Their 
principal leaders now live outside of Turkey, be- 
cause they are in the Black List made after the 
Treaty of Lausanne which condemns them to per- 
petual exile. Hence they live in non-Turkish Islamic 
countries, more or less under foreign control — 
mainly Egypt, Syria, and Cyprus, where they still 
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preach their reactionary dogma and their impossible 
political creed — going back to the oldest form of 
Sheriat and the sultanate. Those at home who agree 
with these reactionary political creeds are very care- 
ful not to express their ideas. In the ranks of the 
People’s party they do not count. Every day their 
power in Turkey diminishes, and in future events in 
Turkey they can safely be set aside as a nonexist- 
ing class. 

The conservatives also have not been in power 
for any considerable length of time in Turkey 
within the last twenty years. But they were a con- 
siderable element and had their say to some degree 
in the Young Turkish party. They did not oppose 
reform altogether. But they were loyal to the old 
constitutional monarchy and the Caliphate, and 
they opposed violently any measure which threat- 
ened to alter the old social form, especially in the 
cases of the family and women. They stick to the 
fundamentals of old forms for the sake of stability 
as well as because of the fear of losing the Turkish- 
Moslem soul. They are in some respects very much 
like the English conservatives. 

Their support came from the higher ranks of the 
clergy (Ulema) — those who held a part of the 
jurisdiction of the country, at least in the domain 
of the family, and whose head, the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
sat in the Cabinet and had the power to veto any 
measure which he deemed contrary to the spirit of 
Islam. One must in all justice repeat that this 
higher class of the clergy in Turkey have been both 
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liberal and humane in the best sense of the word. 
They always declared themselves against tyranny, 
be it of Sultans or of the mob. Further they advo- 
cated and sanctioned progress whenever it did not 
interfere with the constitutional sultanate and the 
old order of society. This class of clericals, the su- 
preme support of conservatism, disappeared when 
the office of Sheikh-ul-Islam (or the Commissariat 
of Sheriat) was abolished in 1924 and their juris- 
diction and political power in the state came to an 
end. 

The second support of the conservatives was the 
very stable bourgeoisie , or the second class in Tur- 
key. They were composed mostly of Turkish traders, 
officials, and the rentier class in the cities and the 
landowners and notables in the rural districts. 

During the incessant struggles and upheavals of 
the last twenty years the bourgeoisie in the old sense 
has disappeared. The rentier class is pauperized; a 
vast number of officials left over from the empire 
days, without employment and pay, are likewise 
pauperized. The trading class has also changed its 
complexion. Commerce and trade have gradually 
begun to require political backing. The place of the 
non-party, conservative trader of some standing is 
taken by the adherents of the ruling party. It is a 
feature of all one-party countries. In Italy, Russia, 
and Turkey the change in economic ideas and in 
politics has altered the position of the economic 
class. The traders are obliged either to back the 
policy of the ruling party or at least to be neutral. 
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Any opposition to the new principles is detrimental 
to their position. Hence the upholders of conserva- 
tism in the cities have disappeared, the rentier and 
the official being submerged in the third class, and 
the trader being either replaced or obliged to ad- 
here to the governing party. The latter has been 
anti-conservative in spirit during the last twenty 
years. The landowner and the notable also have 
undergone a change; those who are left are obliged 
by self-interest to humor the party in power. 

In 1925, when the change within the People’s 
party took place, the conservatives had also ceased 
to be of any importance at all. 

The progressives, very few in number in the be- 
ginning of 1908, had increased tremendously, partly 
due to the rapid increase in schools and education, 
and partly due to the fact that they had the support 
of the army — the only unbroken caste and power in 
Turkey which counts. Hence in 1925 the majority, 
both in tire country and in the party, at least out- 
wardly declared themselves progressives. They were 
strong, they had powerful support, they were fash- 
ionable, and they were eligible for employment in 
the Government — for until a full economic develop- 
ment is attained in a nation, the Government is 
die surest way of livelihood. All changes will be 
brought about by the agencies of these progressives 
in Turkey for at least half a century. So strong is 
the momentum of the label of progress. 

If one had to define the difference existing among 
the progressives in Turkey one might say that it is 
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as between liberalism and extreme radicalism, po- 
litical or otherwise. Politically one may also define 
the difference as that between constitutionalism and 
dictatorship. 

The dictatorship of the Young Turkish party had 
taught certain lessons to serious progressives. Al- 
though it had effected beneficial and necessary 
changes, it also had made very grave mistakes, the 
moment it was entirely out of control. Especially 
during the Great War, because of the extraordinary 
situation it created, the staff-officer type of man had 
become prominent — the type who believes that by 
a strong organization and rigid discipline, military 
in spirit, the greatest changes can be effected. With 
this kind of dictatorial spirit and organization in a 
party which suppresses all opposition and does not 
accept criticism, it is impossible to prevent the rise 
of a dangerous class of people, a class who not only 
control the right of the individual to think and act, 
but also monopolize economic resources. 

The withdrawal of several members, men who 
had been of first-rate importance during the 
struggle, and the formation of a separate party 
under the name of “Progressives,” took place in 
1925. They published their program, which was 
decidedly liberal in spirit. Its importance lay in tire 
fact that it was a clear symptom of the existing 
duality of opinion in the People’s party. It also 
indicated wherein lay the fundamental difference. 
This somewhat disturbed the extremists in the 
People’s party and pleased the moderate and liberal 
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element. Not only two-thirds of the municipal elec- 
tions in 1925 were in their favor without any effort 
on their part, but a large number from the People’s 
party promised to join them. The press itself took 
up their cause, also without any effort on their part. 
This was a clear indication that the future develop- 
ment of the Government was desired to be on pro- 
gressive and liberal rather than on radical lines. 

The Kurdish revolt, which had been under way 
for some time, took on a graver aspect and proved 
a trump card for the extremists in the People’s 
party to play against the Progressive Republicans. 
They argued that the clause in the program of the 
Progressive Republicans advocating freedom of 
thought had encouraged the insurgents. The Kurd- 
ish rising was attributed to foreign intrigue, and 
political anxiety was fanned almost into panic at 
the possibility of another armed struggle. The very 
desire of peace in the general public and in the 
Assembly created a psychology which would ac- 
cept any drastic means to prevent armed struggles 
and political complications that might endanger 
the newly created Turkish state. Then Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha played a superb political game. He 
proposed the Law of Maintenance of Order, which 
would reestablish Revolutionary Tribunals, with 
absolute power to arrest and execute anyone sus- 
pected of endangering public order. The Prime 
Minister of the day, representing the moderates in 
the People’s party, vainly declared that a revolu- 
tionary law of the kind and tribunals for the re- 
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gions in revolt were well enough, but they were not 
necessary for the peaceful parts of the state. After 
one of the famous long speeches of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha lasting some ten hours in the party meeting, 
the Law of Maintenance of Order was passed in 
March, 1925. 

The army then pacified the Kurdish regions, and 
the tribunals suppressed opposition and instituted 
a reign of terror which lasted nearly two years. The 
dictatorship thus created never called itself by that 
name in Turkey. It had been voted by an Assembly. 
But the long tradition of oppression and spies be- 
came at once a part of the regime. The press was 
terrorized by the arrest of leading journalists who 
had criticized the Government before the passage 
of the Law of Maintenance of Order. 

Apart from the application of the revolutionary 
law in a retroactive sense in several cases, apart 
from the arrest and execution of the members of the 
opposition party (who had parliamentary im- 
munity) the moral responsibility of the reign of 
terror rests on the majority in the National Assem- 
bly. In the triumph of the People’s party it goes 
without saying that the personality and political 
shrewdness of Mustafa Kemal Pasha have played a 
great role. But what is of supreme interest is the 
change of a democratic state, of five years’ standing, 
into a dictatorial one without either altering its 
form or even closing the National Assembly. 

“The ‘Great’ man,” says Dean Inge, “is gen- 
erally carried along by some big wave, whether of 
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action or thought. His own idiosyncrasies fit the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed; thirty years be- 
fore or after he would probably not have done 
much.” This description applies to the Turkish 
situation and that of Mustafa Kemal Pasha. Before 
the Smyrna triumph, Mustafa Kemal Pasha could 
not have led his party into such a powerful and ab- 
solutist regime; even in 1925, in spite of his great 
prestige, he could not have done so if he did not 
possess the lightning power of seizing favorable cir- 
cumstances at the right moment. After all the Turk- 
ish dictatorship was not and is not unique in the 
world. The post-war world favors dictatorship. 
Bitterly disillusioned about the old institutions 
which were not sufficient to stop the great catas- 
trophe of 1914, it seeks something new. The old 
order crumbled down, crushing what was good as 
well as what was rotten. The new generation is 
morbidly impatient to see a new world rise over- 
night. Hence such words as “liberalism” and “free- 
dom of thought,” which imply a slow growth, are 
out of favor in politics. The mob cry of the world is 
for “spontaneous generation,” a sudden, artificial 
generation — a process that will turn men into the 
desired shape with the desired behavior and 
thought. Hence there has never been so much “do- 
ing” instead of “thinking” as there is in the world 
today. Dictatorships have the appearance of “do- 
ing” all the time, whether they accomplish lasting 
changes and effect internal reconstruction or not. So 
they are the latest fashion in politics. 
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No other country in the world stand s, more-fa 
need of “d oingl Lthan Tur . key--.J n such a country a 
strong, centralized government, if not a dictator- 
ship, with stabilized forces backing it, is inevitable 
and perhaps necessary. This fundamental psy- 
chology in the world and in Turkey will tend to 
create and to maintain strong, centralized govern- 
ments in Turkey, although the dictatorial form is 
a passing phase. 

The continuation of reforms in Turkey under the 
dictatorial regime from 1925 to 1929, and espe- 
cially their nature, are more interesting and signifi- 
cant than the terrorist methods by which they were 
supposed to be made possible. 

This process of reform has been going on for 
nearly a century, but within the last twenty years 
it has moved with tremendous rapidity. The version 
in the western press, usually the outcome of the 
most superficial and hurried observation after a 
pleasant and short Mediterranean trip, is that Tur- 
key was changed overnight from an eastern into a 
western country. This is worse than superficial; it 
is false. Whether the recent reforms could have been 
carried out by other than terrorist methods is a ques- 
tion to be seriously considered. And there is no 
doubt that they were bound to be carried through — 
but whether in three years or in thirteen or thirty 
years, no one can tell. Naturally one includes among 
the reforms which were sure to be realized only the 
fundamental ones that will endure. The nature of 
the leading reforms effected by the dictatorial 
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regime confirms the assumption that they are the 
continuation of earlier tendencies to westernization 
and are not departures from the fundamental line 
of progress that the Turks have taken. 

The first and most spectacular of these reforms, 
was the “Hpt Law,” pass ed in i Q2f . It was also the 
most futile^ and superficial in comparison to the 
others which followed. But it was the only op£ 
which accomplished_an external cha nge overnight. 
In a week it made the Turks don European hate 
’(The only part of the city dwellers’ outfit which had 
not been westernized) and jnade^jhem look like 
westerners, al though t he jna_nner_ in whic h it was 
accomplis hed was utter ly un- west ern. The westerni- 
zation of Turks is not and should not be a question 
of mere external imitation and gesture. It is a much 
deeper and more significant process. To te ll the 
Turk to don a certain headdress and “get civilized” 
or b e ha nged or impr isoned, i s absur d, to say the_ 
least. The opposition of individuals among the men 
in the stre et, really mucfiTTnore west ernize d than _ 
those who carr ied the meas ure throu gh, ha d a note i 
of woun ded self-respect rather tha n of objectio n to . 
wearing hat s. Among all the recent _measures^ thi5_ 
was thejm ostese riously opposed i n the co untry it- 
self. Any opp osition to the “Hat.. La w” wa s labeled 
as re acti onar y.. The interesting fact connected with 
the substitution of the hat for the Turkish fez is 
that it attracted the greatest attention in the west- 
ern world. Other more fundamental changes taking 
place in Turkey were either entirely unnoticed, or 
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criticized, or neglected as unimportant items of for- 
eign news in the western papers. But the moment 
the T urks gut hats on their h ead s the_ general cry jq. 
,the W est was. “At_last_the Turks are civilized ; they 
wea r hats.^_ Hence those who enac ted the “ Haf 
Law’ ’ . might, say: “We have killed - a. lew, and. im-. 
. pri soned ..a large n umber,_but it was good . .pay.-. 
chol ogy; has anything in the past brought th£ .Turks 
_so niueh-i.nta.the. limelight 1 ? jdas anything brought 
them nearer^ to the European _i|^yhe European 
mind j” 

On the whole the dictatorships have probably 
sensed the mob psychology of the West more keenly 
than anyone, especially the Turkish dictatorship 
and dictator. Count Keyserling says: “Now tha t the 
fez, together with_ other exte rnal distingu ish in g 
marks, has disappeared, it is eas ier to get a t rue pic- 
ture of t hi s peo ple.”* Count Keyserling personally 
does not need to see the Turk wear a hat in order 
to get a true picture of him. For he declares later: 

To him who knows what psychic atmosphere means, it is 
a priori clear that the contact with the life and spirit of the 
Greeks during a period of seven centuries, and the intimate 
relationship with Europe during a period of five, produced 
of necessity a state of psychological unification.* 

Evidently for men outside the class of Count Key- 
serling, it is necessary to see an outward similarity 
iiy a people in order to classify them with this or 
that trend of thought. This represents the kind of 


* Op. cit., p. 320. 
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new superficial, “doing” western mind that has cre- 
ated the “Boy Scout” type of institution. 

The chi ef result of the “Hat Law” was th at it., 
enriched European hat factori es at the expense of 
the already impoverished .Turks. Broadly one can 
say that it could not have been passed without a 
regime of terror. The Islamic reactionaries, the 
liberals, the people who understood the spirit of the 
West, were all opposed to it for different reasons. 
What would have ha ppened was . ..this.:-, The very., 
smaTTnumber of T urks who wore ha ts in the_sum5 
mer in C on stantinop le would have increased gradu - 
ally an d in a generation hat wearers would have 
been in a majority in the ci ties. But the Turkish 
^peasant would have stu ck to h ismld headdress. 

The adoption of the Swiss code in place of the 
Islamic family law in 1926 was a reform of a much 
more serious nature. It could have been put through 
without much coercion, although there would have 
been some bitter criticism. 

A year after the Sultan’s Government had been 
abolished in Constantinople there was serious dis- 
cussion whether the revised family law of 1916, 
abrogated by the Sultan’s Government in 1919, 
should be restored with or without alterations. In 
1924 the National Assembly took up the question, 
and it aroused great interest, especially among the 
women of the cities and of Constantinople in par- 
ticular. At a large meeting of women in the Na- 
tionalist Club there was elected a committee of 
women to study the situation and send a petition to 
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the National Assembly. The committee made a 
selection of the family laws of Sweden, France, 
England, and Russia, and having found the Swed- 
ish law most desirable it sent a translated copy with 
a petition attached to it to the National Assem- 
bly. Their petition had at the time no definite re- 
sult. But there was a group of very keenly interested 
young deputies working for the adoption of a west- 
ern code rather than the restoration of the revised 
family law of 1916. Mahmoud Essad Bey, the 
young deputy of Smyrna who became Minister of 
Justice in 1925, was one of the leading spirits in 
the movement. In 1926 the law following the Swiss 
code was passed. It can be termed perhaps one of 
the two most significant and important changes 
that have taken place during the dictatorship. This 
particular law will mean the final unification of the 
Turk with the family of European nations, by giv- 
ing the Turkish family that kind of stability which 
constitutes the western ideal of the family. 

T he adoption of the Swiss law, ja dfich is entirely 
western, instead of revision and alteration of the 
Islamic family law which could have made mar- 
riage a freer if a less stable institution and brought 
it nearer to the present Russian family law, was one 
more triumph in Turkey of the Western Ideal over 
the Eastern Ideal, and one of more permanent im- 
port than is realized at present. 

The educational rights that Turkish women have 
gained are no longer questioned even by the small- 
est minority, and the sphere of women’s work has 
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been constantly widening. It is perhaps a blessing 
that they have not obtained the vote. Thus they 
have been protected from the danger of being 
identified with party politics, and their activities 
outside the political world could not be stopped for 
political reasons. 

In the Turkish home, women continue to be the 
ruling spirit, more so, perhaps, because the majority 
contribute to the upkeep by their labor. At f he 
presen t time, offices, facto ries, and shops are filled 
with women workers in die cities; .a nd in addition^ 
to their breadwinning jobs, and sometimes in com, 
nection with them, women have interested therm 
Jjpvesjin child welfare and hygiene, and in organiz.- 
ing small associations to teach poor women em.- 
broidery, sewing,, .weaving, and so.o n^ , T he favorite, 
profession of Turkish women today, after teaching, _ 
Irmedlcine. All this is. .the city aspect of the, si tu rn 
tion. In the rural dis tri cts, women still continue to _ 
live their ol d life with its drudgery, and will con - 
tinue to live under these conditions until a more 
up-to-date agr icultusalffi5yatemma_adni^ 
rudimem 3.mtl-£dntm:ion-cna^he^ c -i,y.eiL.irLJdiose . disz 
tr icts. It would not be an underestimate to say that 
something like qo per cent of the Turkish women 
are very hard wor k ers: the question is not how to 
provide more work for them buJL hn wTo train them - 
hetter for their work and to give them more leisuip. 
The small percentage of the idle rich (much smaller 
in Turkey than elsewhere) do on a miniature scale 
what the idle rich of other countries do. Unfortu- 
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nately Turkey is judged by the life and attitude of 
these idlers, who are conspicuous to the eyes of the 
traveler, rather than by the hard-working majority. 

On the whole, within the last twenty years 
women in Tu rkey as elsewhere h ave.-profi.ted by 
changes more, than men. ^ It has been .fortun ate fo r 
Turkey that the ema_ncipritioiIjQ£„.women.J±L£r£.._was.. 
the result ofan all -party prog ram r a th er than a sex, 
struggle. T he contribution of the Republic to 
women’s social emancipation in the introduction of 
the new civil code has brought the movement to its 
highest and historically its most important stage. 
But a generation at least must pass before its full 
effects can be seen. The g eneral criticis m that with, 
westernizatio n a great deal of evil a nd ' western im - 
morality .h as ..penetrated in t o Turkish customs is 
not very i mportant,. JThe evi l affects a small nurm 
ber of th e idle, while the g ood pen etra tes i nto the _ 
major! t-Y ._al though more-slo^Ii^ 

In 1Q2 8 the clause in the Co nstitution which de- < 
.dared Islam thegtate religion wa s abolish ed ^ In the 
foreign pjess this step was criticized v ery severely ., 
on the ground that it amounted to the ^abo lition o f i 
"religion in T urk eyrTE Is"^ mficfsm was_not only 
super ficial .but inaccurate. If religion, in the best 
sense, is in any danger of losing its hold on the 
Turkish people, it is not due to absence of govern- 
mental interference but to governmental interfer- 
ence itself. The men who s ponsored. this...ffl£3 L Sur£ 
ma y or_roay. not hay e bee n at heists, but jhe measure 
jtself d oes not-do araay with delT giQip No secular 
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state can logically have a basic law which estab- 
lishes a state religion. The abolition of the clause 
from the Constitution was therefore in true andj’ 
necessary accord with the nature of the new Turk- 
fslf s'tate at its' last stage of secularization..,. “Render™ 
’Therefore unto Caesar the t hings which are Caesar’s, 
andunto God the things that are God’s.’’ The Turks 
“ Irave'T t 'last rendered ujr^jhe things that were_ 
Caesar’s or the stat e’s;, bu t Caesar qr_the sta te still 
TTpsjhings. which belong to Gpd- Unless the Presi- 
"dency of Religious Affairs is made free, unless it 
ceases to be controlled b)' the office of the Prime 
Minister, it will always be a governmental instru- 
ment. In this respect the Moslem community is less 
privileged and less free than the Christian Patri- 
archates. These are free institutions which decide 
upon all questions of dogma and religion according 
to the convictions of their particular group. The 
Islamic community is chained to the policy of the 
Government. This situation is a serious impediment 
to the spiritual growth of Islam in Turkey, and 
there is always a danger in it of the use of religion 
for political ends. 

Now that the state has freed itself entirely from 
religious control, it should in turn leave Islam alone. 
Not only should it declare, “Every major Turkish 
citizen is free to adopt the religion he (or she) 
wishes to adopt,” but it should also allow the Mos- 
lem community to teach its religion to its youth. 
Now that the schools give no religious instruction, 
and the religious institutions are abolished, the 
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Islamic community, if it is going to last as a reli- 
gious community, must create its own means of re- 
ligious teaching, its own moral and spiritual sanc- 
tions. Further, in the ritual and in the fundamentals 
of worship, there are likely to be changes among the 
Moslems in Turkey. Those changes should be al- 
lowed to take place without governmental inter- 
ference. The occasional proposals by the university 
professors of new forms of worship in Islam — such 
as substituting organ music for vocal music, enter- 
ing the mosques without taking off the shoes, plac- 
ing benches so that the faithful may pray seated, 
and doing away with a number of complicated 
body movements in prayer — have met with pro- 
found displeasure. All these changes might take 
place by the wishes of the people, but governmental 
interference in this most sacred part of men’s rights 
would constitute a dangerous precedent. It would 
fetter the religious life of the Turks and bring 
politics into religion. The fundamental meaning of 
the long and very interesting phases of seculariza- 
tion is that Turkish psychology separates this world 
from the next. To take religion out of the political 
state but at the same time to keep the state in re- 
ligious affairs, is one of the contradictory aspects 
of the last phase which must be corrected. 

Not only in Turkey but wherever religion is in- 
terfered with by governments, it becomes a barrier, 
and an unremovable one, to peace and understand- 
ing. Yet the fundamental doctrine of every religion 
is peace and the brotherhood of men. If only reli- 
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gions could be freed from political influences all 
over the world, the barriers between peoples of 
different creeds would break down sooner than one 
supposes. 

The jchange of the Turkish .alpha bet fro m t he 
Arab ic to thc Latin char acters i n 1928 is. as impoc.- 
tant as the adoption of the Swiss family law, in its. 
Tuture significance. The desire to change the Turk- 
ish alphabet showed itself in a much earlier move- 
ment, as has been indicated. The serious impedi- 
ments were: First, that it would impair Islamic 
unity, as all Moslems used the Arabic alphabet; 
second, that the Koran is written in the Arabic 
alphabet, and it might be considered as a sacrilege 
to write it in other letters; third, that it would im- 
pair cultural unity among the Turks inside and out- 
side Turkey, for all Moslem Turks, who speak the 
same language, use the Arabic letters. 

By 1928 the circumstances affecting this question 
had changed. First, Islamic unity was practically 
gone during and after the Great War, as far as the 
Turks were concerned. 

Second, the Turks had ultimately altered their 
conception of Islam by a secularization which ap- 
peared unorthodox if not heretical to the other 
Moslems. The writing of the Koran in Latin let- 
ters seemed a very light matter in comparison to 
the feat of abolishing the Islamic law, especially its 
family clauses, and abolishing the Caliphate. The 
trend toward the nationalization of Islam among 
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the Turks resembled the trend toward the nation- 
alization of Christianity at the time of the Refor- 
mation. The Turks have translated the Koran into 
their own tongue; they have begun to say the Fri- 
day prayers in Turkish; and naturally, they will 
also write the Koran in their own letters, whatever 
those letters may be. Third, a conference in Baku, 
with a large number of delegates from Turks all 
over Russia, adopted the Latin letters in 1925. The 
Azerbaijan Turks have been writing Turkish in 
Latin letters for four years, and other Turks in 
Russia are gradually adopting them. The use of 
Latin letters would therefore no longer impair the 
cultural unity of the Turks. It would work just the 
other way. 

There was finally a strong practical argument in 
favor of the adoption of the Latin letters. The 
quantitative ideal in education under the Young 
Turkish regime was becoming more important than 
the qualitative value of education in Turkey, partly 
due to the general illiteracy of the country. Mass 
education was one of the undying movements which 
the constitutional changes in 1908 had brought 
about. It was natural to seek the easiest way of 
teaching the alphabet. 

From 1921 to 1922, during the year when mili- 
tary activities between the Greeks and the Turks 
were suspended, the young element in the Turkish 
army had started an admirable movement to edu- 
cate the men. Demonstration of the difficulty of 
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teaching adults the Arabic alphabet won adherents 
for the Latin alphabet with its comparative sim- 
plicity. 

Hence in 1928, with all these factors in favor of 
the Latin letters, with the extra strength of west- 
ernization centered in a dictatorial government, 
there was a chance of carrying out the reform of the 
alphabet. It had the support of all progressive peo- 
ple in Turkey, whether adherents or opponents of 
the dictatorship. Popular opposition to any measure 
of which the army approved, after the reign of 
terror from 1925 to 1927, of course would have 
been useless. 

The way this measure was carried out deserves 
serious consideration. The time allowed for the 
change was absurdly short. The preliminary study 
of the ways and means of applying it — perhaps the 
most serious measure involving cultural problems 
ever adopted in Turkey — was neither properly con- 
ceived nor conducted by any important experts. 
A far more serious investigation of the question, not 
only by Turkish specialists but also by eminent 
western 'authorities, was needed. The martial way 
it was rushed into effect, the martial orders given 
for the time limit by a mentality which was purely 
that of a staff officer, indicated a lack of under- 
standing of the most far-reaching change ever car- 
ried through in modern Turkish history. 

For the time being it reduced the reading public 
to the minimum. Man}'- papers were obliged to sus- 
pend publication, and those that continued to exist 
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hardly paid expenses. Now the graver danger of 
being cut away from the Turkish culture of the past 
is looming on the horizon. The new generation ris- 
ing within the next twenty years will be as strangers 
in the country and to its past. The continuity of 
Turkish culture has been abruptly broken. The 
younger people will read and write, but' 1 will not be 
at home with any culture half a century old. With- 
out a past, without a memory of the accumulated 
beauty in the national consciousness, there will be 
a certain crudeness, a lowering of aesthetic stand- 
ards. If the change had been brought about in fif- 
teen years instead of five months, with enough ex- 
perts to work it out, with enough funds to edit the 
essential works of Turkish culture in Latin letters, 
these drawbacks would have been infinitely reduced. 
Yet with all its drawbacks, if one thinks of the 
Turkish nation two hundred years hence, the meas- 
ure is nothing but a serious step toward that ulti- 
mate psychological unification with the West which 
seems to be the Turkish destiny. 

In t he Turkish schools today, Arabic. Persian, 
and T urkish classi cs have given wav in t he cufr 
riculum fo_scien££ , and histor y— Re ligious te aching 
andjhgj;ea,dmg.-af.. the JKmm Qrcupied_5fijmili3iir§. 
up to iQ 2 5;..then they we re altQne.t.hf.r.„.alxJishfd. 
Into the teaching of history nationalism of a sort 
has penetrated, but the emphasis has been trans- 
ferred from the Ottoman past to the pre-Ottoman 
Turkish period. The pur ely.jmltnxaLa nd liberal h as _ 
yielded in late years^ta the nlUitaxl.m— 
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i dea th at learning is for its us e rather than f or its 
intri nsic value gaininsLg llound all t he ti me and oust ^ 
mg the pi atonic ..ideals. .of. .thf„earlier. w.estemizeis., 
Otherwise there has been little change in the funda- 
mentals of the educational system which the Turk- 
ish Republic took over in 1922. The number of pri- 
mary schools has increased, but not enough yet to 
provide education for the majority of the children. 
Perhaps the best recent step is the opening of pri- 
mary schools in central towns where the children of 
the peasantry can be educated. There has been a 
decided increase in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages and a still greater emphasis on sport and 
physical training. Of course the adoption of the 
Latin alphabet and the phonetic system has made 
necessary the training of a vast number of primary 
teachers who will know how to use them, and within 
a few years one can reasonably expect better results 
in primary teaching. The drastic repression of 
thought in 1925 is still having its effects, and the 
complete facts about the workings of the present 
educational system cannot be told until those who 
are closely connected with it, or are studying con- 
ditions in the country at large, can express their 
opinions more or less freely. 

The introduction of the Latin alphabet was the 
last reform to be carried through under the dicta- 
torial regime. In March, 1929, the Law of Main- 
tenance of Order, which made a party dictatorship 
possible without altering the Constitution merely 
by using a constitutional sanction for dictatorship, 
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was abolished. But the momentum of the past four 
years, plus the temperament, the self-interest, and 
the conviction of certain minds that a dictatorship 
is the essential thing, still make its oppressive at- 
mosphere felt in Turkey. 
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Toute la maladie du siecle present vient de deux causes ; 
le peuple qui a passe par ’ pj et par 1814 porte au coeur deux 
blessures. Tout ce qui etait n'est plus; tout ce qui sera n’est 
pas encore. Ne cherchez ailleurs le secret de nos maux. 

Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle. Alfred de Musset. 

Human groups, large or small, countries, near or 
far — all touch each other, help or hinder each other, 
in their onward march. Never in human history has 
there been such a baffling intennixture of human 
beings, race, mind, and purpose. No forecast of a 
single nation is possible without some knowledge of 
the world which surrounds it, immediate or remote. 
In a conversation with a distinguished Englishman 
two years ago, the talk drifted into a discussion of 
the possible future clash between the East and the 
West. The gist of what he said was: “By the time 
the clash begins, they will have taken so much from 
each other, will be so much intermixed, that it will 
be almost impossible to tell who is who and what 
is what.” 

When one sees in the theater of a New York sky- 
scraper, the brand new architecture of a brand new 
people, black men quivering with the primeval 
throb of Africa, singing airs that scorch your ears 
with their intense warmth and passion and seize 
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your heart with their unfathomable sadness or wild 
joy; when one sees in a western state of the same 
land buildings medieval in their exquisite curves 
and simplicity, with colored roofs and lovely gar- 
dens with fountains by which a Moor of the thir- 
teenth century might find himself completely at 
home; and in that same medieval building the latest 
art of the new world, the art of the screen, created 
with the thousand and one devices of science; when 
one sees a Chinese in a tweed suit, addressing a New 
World audience with a perfect Oxford accent and 
thoughts that belong to it, telling of the westward 
urge which is altering the oldest and what was once 
deemed an everlasting civilization; when one sees 
in the heart of the wildest steppes, men of all races, 
Slavs, Mongols, Armenians, and what not, opening 
a new era, an era which is an irrevocable mixture of 
West and East, with the ideals, philosophies, and 
moods of all peoples coloring it all; when one sees 
in the oldest and most conscious country of the 
West where the spirit of Christianity is supreme, a 
woman launching a new Hindu Prophet; when one 
sees a Turkish shepherd boy, wearing a cap with his 
Turkish trousers, and singing “Valencia” at the top 
of his voice to the yellow, endless mounds of Ana- 
tolia; when one sees . . . never mind what else — 
a gigantic scene where the mixing, shifting, and 
boiling of ideals, philosophies, customs, faces, and 
manners go on in the most incongruous way — no 
wonder one says with the Englishman: ‘Who is 
who and what is what?” Never has there been a 
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time when so obviously “things were not what they 
seemed.” 

One human era has passed away with the Great 
War and a new era is being inaugurated. We are 
hardly conscious yet of the world-in-the-making be- 
hind the term “post-war,” as distinguished from the 
old world which we call “pre-war.” We are still 
groping in the smoke raised by the gigantic forces 
of destruction let loose in 1914; we are still writh- 
ing in the throes of birth, the supreme agony and 
pain which nature and spirit impose on all creative 
periods and actions. Against a background of black 
chaos stand out in hardly perceptible relief the fu- 
ture directions in which the changing worlds of 
East and West may move. 

Because of their sharp outline, because of their 
throbbing youth and vitality, Russia and America 
catch the eye of the world first. Europe, the Mother 
West, is comparatively in the background. It is torn 
between all that is youthful and impatient for 
change, and all that is old and tired. It seems still 
halting between a cradle and a grave. Is it going to 
be reborn, or is it going to fade out of the picture, 
smeared over with the distinctive colors of Young 
Russia and Young America? 

Whether one is for it or against it, or whether 
one is simply studying impartially, as one of the 
possible future factors in the development of one’s 
own country or of the world in general, one is forced 
to give very close attention to Russia. 
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The germs of thought and spirit which have made 
the new Russia were there long before the Great 
War. Although the doctrines of Karl Marx, which 
are primarily western, are responsible for the new 
Russia, its spirit was and is fundamentally eastern 
and utterly different from everything the West has 
created so far. Fiilop-Miller in the opening chapter 
of his T/zc Mind and Face of Bolshevism brings you 
face to face with its ultimate significance. It is a 
mighty effort to change the archtype of humanity 
itself. It is an effort to wipe out the individual man, 
“the man with a soul,” and replace him by the 
“mass man,” or rather by the organization composed 
of “mass man.” In reading Fiilop-Miller’ s picture 
of this “mass man” organization, marching on with 
horrible rapidity and devouring all individual men, 
one feels uneasy and almost miserable — the soul of 
humanity seems to be at the mouth of a pit. But 
when a Communist, a really idealistic one, for 
whom Communism is a religion, a religion which 
aims at human salvation, when this type of Com- 
munist tries to explain his doctrines and you listen 
to him with impartial attention, it sounds quite dif- 
ferent. “What is an individual?” a Communist 
would say. “An individualistic individual is an iso- 
lated, selfish, and impotent creature, who works for 
his own salvation and good. Yet he is always 
miserable and lonely. The reason is that he is only 
an atom in the great whole. God and Peoples are 
identical. The individual value is measured only by 
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its capacity to serve and to complete the whole. The 
millennium is the bringing together of all men in a 
league of higher unity.” 

This sort of reasoning is much nearer to the con- 
ception of felicity in Hindu philosophy, to the mys- 
ticism of the Old East, than to any western phi- 
losophy or mysticism. The western mystic, even in 
merging into the whole, preserves his personal note, 
his individual soul. He is influenced by that part of 
Christ’s teaching which lays emphasis on the worth 
of the individual soul. The salvation of one indi- 
vidual is more important than a world movement. 
The eastern mystic is quite different. If he is a 
Christian, as the Russians are, he is influenced by 
that part of Christ’s teaching which advocates the 
giving up of property, only he goes much farther 
and throws into the common salvation of mankind 
his soul. All parts must lose their significance and 
self-awareness for the creation of the perfect whole. 
This ideal is in its own way deep and beautiful. 

But the Russian method of working out this ideal 
into a system of life for the good of humanity, is 
neither deep nor beautiful. In action it follows 
western materialism. The modem materialist be- 
lieves that men can unite only in mechanical ac- 
tivity and that only in the external man are there 
common elements out of which collectivity can be 
manufactured. But in order to embrace this new con- 
cept of life, a man must get rid of his individual 
soul, of the distinctive qualities of which he is all 
the time conscious. As this is the only road to human 
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happiness for the Communist, he thinks all ways 
and means of achieving it are good. If two-thirds of 
humanity is to perish in order to turn the rest of 
mankind into Communists, let them perish. It is all 
for the ultimate good. A Communist, just as fanati- 
cal as any Christian Jesuit who burned the bodies 
of men in order to save their souls, shrinks from no 
human outrage to realize his religion. The Com- 
munist activities against religion, property, and 
above all against freedom, the bulwark of indi- 
vidualism, appear hideous to the western mind, but 
from the Communist point of view they are conse- 
quent and necessary processes. 

The power of Communism does not lie in the 
fact of its material success or failure as a system in 
Russia. Men are as oppressed, as poor, as they have 
ever been — and even hungrier. But it is a common 
suffering and a common hunger. It has been ruth- 
lessly leveling men, wealth, and all the enjoyments 
of life. Its strength lies in the fact that it is a new 
human doctrine in favor of mass humanity. Wher- 
ever masses suffer in a country from within or from 
without, Communism is the millennium. Moscow is 
the Kabaa of the new Mass Creed and Lenin is its 
prophet. This new system or rather religion — social, 
economic, and political — fights capitalism and indi- 
vidualism (or the soul) with absolute ruthlessness, 
and proposes to replace them with a super-military 
and super-mechanical human organization. 

To the ultra-individualistic European, America 
appears to have aspects identical with Communist 
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Russia. America, just like the new Russia, aims at 
the happiness and prosperity of the mass. She levels 
human values and emphasizes a mechanical, ma- 
terial organization for collective benefit. The 
American ideal has no mystical, eastern state of 
soul behind it. Her goal of a material millennium is 
based on a frank democratic ideal worked out with 
unparalleled efficiency. Hence for the new Russia 
the surface material organization of America rep- 
resents the ideal state. What the new Russian ob- 
jects to in America is the ways and means, as well 
as the principles, which create this material state. 
Democracy and capital leave more elbow room for 
the individual initiative and the individual soul. It 
is specially effective in the domain of economics. Its 
way of standardizing life differs from that of the 
Communist. America raises the standard of every 
man to that of an ideal bourgeoisie ; Russia levels 
down the bourgeoisie and attempts to create an ideal 
single class. 

America has raised the standard of the man in 
the street as it has never been raised before. Every 
American, from the poorest paid shop girl to the 
millionaire, is undergoing a perpetual education 
from the cradle to the grave. An enormous number 
of scientific and educational organizations handle 
the child almost from the moment of its birth. An 
enormous number of organizations keep the Ameri- 
can in the street in touch with what is going on in 
the world at large — intellectual, artistic, political, 
and economic. Youths of seventeen sit side by side 
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with youths of eighty (there are no grown-ups in 
America) and listen to what is going on in the re- 
motest corners of the world. There is a vital and 
never-to-be-satisfied curiosity sucking out in a few 
years all that the world has created in centuries. I 
thought of two famous sayings of the Prophet as I 
went through America: “Seek knowledge from the 
cradle to the grave,” and “Seek knowledge even if 
it be in China.” The early Islamic principle which 
set no age limit and no distance limit on knowledge 
seemed to be on the road to realization in America. 

On the surface America looks to the casual ob- 
server like a huge human machine working for 
the material well-being of the Americans. And like 
all ultra-mechanized organizations, it is in danger 
of swallowing up the soul. But just a little below 
the surface it is not at all a machine. There is the 
sensation of a huge inner vibration in America that 
assails one who looks a little below the surface. 
Penetration into the inner significance of America 
is a slow process for the foreigner, and he inevitably 
comes out of it having sensed but not understood it. 

At the very landing on American shores, a rigid 
and gigantic architecture dazes one with its new sig- 
nificance. Curveless and straight, it is as unique as 
the pyramids of old. You feel that this first contact 
with America gives you the outer material signifi- 
cance of a mechanized world where figures, ma- 
chines, and a mind without a soul behind it are at 
work. But as one goes along, and tries to understand 
its drama, its literature, and its style, which are all 
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in the making and very distinctive, one becomes con- 
scious of an ever present, inescapable interrogation 
point. That question mark behind America’s great 
material achievement is a healthy sign, it is a force 
that counterbalances the possible danger of mere 
outward mechanization swallowing the soul. How 
often one sees this question in the eyes of some un- 
known university student, some youth in a remote 
corner of America. 

America’s importance lies in the fact that she be- 
lieves that the common good, the common pros- 
perity, can be reached through a democracy only 
with or in spite of the power of capital behind it, 
that democracy allows both elbow room and a pos- 
sible inner growth which will be able to alter the 
rigid outer strata of materialism. 

“What impressions did you get in America?” I 
asked a distinguished Belgian intellectual at the 
Williamstown Institute. 

“Us ont la nostalgie spirituelle , Madame ,” he an- 
swered. 

Homesickness for a spiritual state is a good sign 
in the West. It is a recognition of the limitations of 
merely materialist achievements. 

America and Russia hence stand as two alterna- 
tive political and economic models for the new 
world in the making. America is a great experiment 
in democracy with capitalism behind it, and Russia 
is a great experiment in proletarian dictatorship 
with the power of organized labor behind it. They 
are the two future paths which are most clearly 
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marked out for the nations in reformation who have 
turned their backs to the Old West. 

Any individual or nation that has had a Euro- 
pean past naturally looks with avid interest to all 
that is going on in Europe, the Old West. 

The first glance shows that its material prosperity 
and its material forces are on the wane. This is also 
true of Europe’s great Asiatic colonies. With the 
change and a new life force in Asia, the days of Eu- 
rope’s material ascendancy and exploitation of Asia 
are numbered. Asia has its own soul and it is differ- 
ent from that of Europe. The adoption of the me- 
chanical and material civilization of Europe is a 
necessity for self-defense and self-preservation. The 
use of machine guns and airplanes in Asia does not 
at all mean westernization, or rather Europeaniza- 
tion. 

The intellectual and moral ascendancy of Europe 
in the Near East, particularly in Turkey, was nearly 
wiped out because of her a-moral (not to say im- 
moral) attitude in the Eastern Question, particu- 
larly in the years which led up to 1922. It shattered 
the eastern belief in the high standards and ideals 
of Europe. For to reach these ideals of the European 
spirit and mind Turkey’s best children have left be- 
hind them, within the last century, a trail of mar- 
tyrdom and suffering. Therefore the question which 
vitally interests the westernized Turk today is: “Is 
Europe going to disappear after giving her material 
achievements to the entire world? And what will 
the world lose if Europe as a cultural and intellec- 
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tual unit passes away, as Oswald Spengler has 
prophesied 1 ?” The answer is: “Complete loss of in- 
dividual freedom, and the extinction of all ideals 
which live for their own sake rather than for utili- 
tarian purposes — in short the extinction of spirit 
and the domination of matter.” With the shadow of 
the Dark Ages on the world, when man’s destiny 
will be either robotry or extinction, one naturally 
studies all possible symptoms in Europe. And so 
far, the external symptoms have not been reassur- 
ing. Count Keyserling sees below the surface, and 
gives a picture of the Europe of the future as some- 
thing distinctly different from materialistic Russia 
with its Asiatic soul, and materialistic America with 
its ultra-standardization. The future unity of Eu- 
rope is to take place through inner relationships. 
Purely external unity has never possessed stability. 
Hence his future Europe is not to follow the road 
indicated by historical materialism. He rejects uni- 
formity and consequently rejects the limitation of 
the individual and the extinction of individual free- 
dom. “Europe is emerging as a unity, because [it is] 
faced at closer range by an overwhelming non-Eu- 
ropean humanity,”* and in the realization of this 
difference from the non- European, Europeans be- 
come conscious of the things which they have in 
common rather than of those things which divide 
them. Europe is based solely on the perception of 
similarities among European nations, rising above 
differences between individual nations and cultures. 

* This and the following quotations are from chap, xii of 
Europe, 
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Socialism and nationalism are both processes, but 
merely preliminary ones in the creation of future 
European unity. “It is obvious that in Europe, too, 
whatever can be socialized will be socialized; that 
falls in the same category as reliable train-service.” 
But the ultimate ideal is far from being an efficient 
handling of the material necessities of life. Eu- 
rope has to go beyond this. “Thus every accen- 
tuation of socialism, democracy, and prosperity 
means, for Europe, the accentuation of its inferior 
functions; it would be just as if the German were 
to take pride not in Goethe, but in the drill ser- 
geant.” Europe must go beyond socialism. To stick 
at socialism is to remain in a merely material and 
inferior state. 

Nationalism is also another phase, an evidently 
necessary one, but a nationalism which is no longer 
“a struggle for existence” or “the glorification of 
one’s country at the expense of the others.” “The 
road of humanity lies through nationalism to bes- 
tiality,” says Grillparzer. Nationalism expressed in 
political terms, in inter-massacres, illustrates Grill- 
parzer’s saying admirably. What the cultural na- 
tionalists in Turkey tried to express very inade- 
quately before they were finally beaten by the nar- 
rower sort of nationalist, is elegantly defined by 
Count Keyserling. Nationalism expressed in cul- 
ture is nothing but the individual style of a nation, 
her way of adjusting herself. Nationalism for the 
European means, “to recreate the nations which 
have existed until now into better nations,” and 
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that for the best interests and uniqueness of the 
whole. Hence Europe’s path lies beyond national- 
ism, just as it lies beyond socialism. The future Eu- 
rope will use socialism for the betterment of those 
who suffer from an ugly inequality; and it will use 
capitalism as an efficient way of handling questions 
of material comfort for everybody. Europe will also 
use nationalism for the distinctive beauty of each 
part, so that the composition of the whole may have 
that uniqueness and inner distinction which non- 
European humanity lacks when it has for its aim 
nothing but the material and external uniformity 
of men. 

Whither Turkey'? Of these three civilizations of 
the future, collectivist Russia with her Asiatic soul, 
standardized America, with her ultra-capitalist sys- 
tem and her democracy, and Europe which as yet 
has no obvious direction but which may escape the 
narrow confines of nationalism, the over-mechanized 
and standardized tendencies of both democracy and 
socialism, and develop a unity from these seething 
phenomena and transcend them with her free soul — 
of these three which will be the guiding light for 
struggling New Turkey? 

As we have already discovered, a prominent char- 
acteristic of the Turks has been their ability to make 
a synthetic and harmonious whole out of very di- 
verse elements, both of thought and of human ma- 
terial. Islam, Byzantium, and their racial trends 
combined to form the Ottoman Turks and their 
system. It was decidedly non-western. At its best 
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very despotic superficially, it left much more elbow 
room for the individual than some of the modem 
democracies. Hence with the first penetration of 
the West, the western idea of individual freedom 
found sympathetic ground in which to root and 
flourish. The first conscious European Turk, Namik 
Kemal, puts forward as the essence of European 
culture that spirit of individual freedom. Out of 
the large bulk of his writings, dramas, essays, his- 
tory, and poems, two verses have engraved them- 
selves into the Turkish consciousness: “How magic 
art thou, oh Freedom, although when we are free we 
become thy slaves.” All the other ideas that came 
with westernization, such as the emancipation of 
women and the secularization of the state, could be 
interpreted as already having existed in old Turkish 
life. The first drastic suppression of European 
thought in Turkey, which came from Abdul-Hamid, 
attacked the concept of freedom as the supreme dis- 
integrating force in the Ottoman Empire. The word 
itself was erased from the dictionary and an anny 
of organized spies worked to eradicate that par- 
ticular concept. But a thought that has been given 
so much space in literature for nearly two genera- 
tions does not die out by force. The strangulation of 
the leading men who tried to make a reality of 
freedom, their punishment, imprisonment, and 
exile, and suppressive methods of all kinds for 
thirty years failed to wipe out this supreme concept 
of what the Turks called the essence of European 
culture. In 1908, the overthrow of this despotic 
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regime had for its aim the restoration of individual 
freedom and rights in Turkish society. 

The penetration of the West in the Near East, 
among many queer aspects, has a very curious one 
which no western historian has so far taken into 
consideration. From 1839 on, if one takes indi- 
viduals of the so-called races in the Near East — a 
Turk, a Serb, a Bulgarian, and so on — and com- 
pares them to the European, one sees that in spirit 
the Turk is nearest to the European, in spite of his 
Islamic and Asiatic background, while in externals, 
in the adoption of material conveniences, the Turk 
is decidedly behind. The spiritual nearness of the 
Turk to the European is all the more startling for 
this material contrast. 

With their grim realism and practical Bal- 
kanic training the Young Turks of 1908 grasped 
this fact very clearly. The tremendous ground to 
be covered in order to create a European nation in 
externals, especially in the practical application of 
the principles of the material West, became a be- 
wildering problem. There was no time to be lost. 
The mind was too far ahead, and to evolve a ma- 
terial state in keeping with the spirit demanded 
more time than the Turks could afford to give. The 
mercantile side of the European mind did not judge 
the Turkish merchant from the point of view of his 
initial honesty, it judged him for his efficiency. 
Things had to be changed overnight. A non-stop 
speed in change and reform had to be adopted. 
Quality lost value and quantity became all impor- 
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tant. To accelerate change in the masses, if one 
lacks the necessary time for slow growth, the next 
best thing to do is to force it. The supreme reason 
for the party dictatorship started by the Young 
Turks perhaps was this. The importance of the indi- 
vidual receded before the importance of the mass; 
freedom had to yield to organization. The burden 
of the Turkish press before the Balkan War, a time 
when ideals dominated the Young Turks as ideals 
and not merely as useful assets for material success, 
was, “Only a free individual can realize what duty 
and responsibility are toward the state and society. 
Responsibility is the outcome of individual rights. 
Duty imposed merely from without is a slave’s 
job, its performance is due to the lash of the task 
master. Responsibility can be created only in free 
individuals with individual rights.” 

After the Balkan War, when the importance and 
1 freedom of the individual gave way to the necessity 
for change in the masses, the philosophy of the 
regime was well expressed by the writings of Zia 
Keuk-Alp. The theme of his poem expressing this 
spirit was: No individual but society, no right but 
duty to that society, exists. 

This was the parting of the ways of two kinds of 
westemizers in Turkey, and probably also a part- 
ing of the ways with the Europe of the future. The 
new spirit worked more easily because of the Great 
War. Europe itself had resorted to dictatorial means 
and Turkey, like other countries, had to submit to 
anything in order to reach the final victory which 
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had become the universal cry of all the fighting na- 
tions. Like all the defeated nations in the Great 
War, Turkey was forced into a deeper reflection, 
into a more serious facing of facts and forces than 
were the victors. The sudden danger of being wiped 
out by the post-war invasions intensified the life 
forces in Turkey almost to a supernatural degree. 
From 1918 to 1922, the center of thought and ac- 
tion was down in the depths of the people. It was 
the man in the street, the peasant on the soil who 
had to do both the acting and the thinking. It was 
the surging up of elemental forces that brought 
about the new government of the people. 

The dominant emotion of the Turk at the time 
was his hatred of Europe, the force that had des- 
tined him to an ignominious death. His disillusion- 
ment with the civilization of Europe was equaled 
only by his hatred for Europe’s political and me- 
chanical forces. “Europe has n o^givilization, it is 
-a greedy political gang, it is a treacherous slaughter'' 
machine^” said the~nTrmiT["'fReTtfeet. How, for the 
first timeTn" nearly a century, the West was ques- 
tioned as a civilization and a violent effort was 
made to replace it by some other more genuine and 
working ideal, is well illustrated by the clash of 
the Eastern Ideal and the Western Ideal. The 
triumph of the Western Ideal in Turkey at such a 
time, with so much legitimate hatred directed 
against it, is one of the curious and illogical freaks 
of history. In The Turkish Ordeal I have given a 
full description of the struggle and of how this tri- 
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umph of the Western Ideal was not merely a 
triumph in externals. Whatever name modern 
human movements bear — Asiatic, Eastern, and so 
on — the people behind them are bound to learn the 
methods and processes that science and learning has 
placed in the hands of human beings under the 
name of modernism. Perhaps the more non-Euro- 
pean a present community is in spirit, the greater 
emphasis it will lay on the force of the machine as 
the means of success and survival. In the new Rus- 
sia, the image of the machine has replaced the image 
of Jesus Christ on the icons. 

From the day the Turks felt the necessity of cre- 
ating a government of their own “for the people 
and by the people,” from the day they realized such 
a government, they were more typically European 
in the best sense than any other people. They were 
standing up for individual rights, as well as for na- 
tional rights against that very Europe which had 
given them those ideals. 

After the realization of Turkish aims culminat- 
ing in tire Lausanne Treaty, the logical thing would 
have been for the Turkish Republic to develop on 
normal and constitutional lines. A people who could 
carry on such a struggle without a dictatorial re- 
gime could surely continue to act under constitu- 
tional forms when life is more normal. But somehow 
human events move out of the pattern which the 
logic of a historian constantly tries to fit them into. 

The conditions and forces which led to the dicta- 
torship of 1925 have already been recorded. But if 
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a student of history still wishes to keep this par- 
ticular event within the logic and pattern of history, 
he might say, “Is the Turkish dictatorship of 1925 
not a repetition of the Young Turk dictatorship in 
the Great War?” 

Curiously enough the Young Turk dictatorship 
stands historically as the forerunner of all post-war 
dictatorships. Whatever the idea behind them is, 
they all have the same machinery for creating over- 
night things that usually take generations to evolve. 
They all have followed the same short cuts for 
transforming thought into action. 

A Turkish diplomat who went to Russia in 1920 
said, “Why, the Russian machinery is an exag- 
gerated form of the Young Turk machinery.” The 
Italian dictatorship resembles in spirit the Turkish 
party dictatorship up to 1918. The new Serbian dic- 
tatorship, in its idea of centralization, was called by 
a correspondent of the 'Times of London similar to 
that of the Young Turks. 

Some of these dictatorships cut deeper than 
others, and have as their aim not only to bring about 
external changes but to alter the inner man himself. 
In this sense they are infinitely harsher and more 
drastic than the earlier despotism of monarchs, 
which left life in the lower classes to follow what- 
ever course it wished. 

H. G. Wells, in an article on the Fascist dicta- 
torship published in the London Sunday Express of' 
February 6, 1927, says: 

There is considerable reason to suppose that organized 
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brotherhoods maintaining a certain uniformity of thought 
and action over large areas and exacting a quasi-religious 
devotion within their membership, are going to play an in- 
creasingly important part in human affairs. 

This description holds good for the Turkish dicta- 
torships, that of the Young Turks during the War 
and the one of 1925. 

Mr. Wells is one of the few articulate voices de- 
claring the Italian dictatorship non-European. “She 
has fallen out of the general circle of European de- 
velopment,” he says, # and adds, “She is now, for 
other countries, merely Mussolini.” If one takes 
H. G. Wells as a representative European, one has 
to interpret Europe as the early Young Turks, those 
before 1908, interpreted it. The emphasis must be 
on the individual. Fascism is a different theory. It 
embodies what Zia Keuk-Alp said the Young Turk 
state should represent: No individual but society 
and state, no individual right but duty, exists. 
With some change in the wording one can apply 
this to the Communist state also. After all there is 
nothing new in the thought. It is the individual vs. 
the state, or the individual vs. the mass. 

Accepting the fact that the European’s tradi- 
tional attitude of mind opposes dictatorship, we 
have then to admit that nearly half of Europe is 
already non-European, and the majority is lost in 
admiration of this non-Europeanism, which always 
refers to reliable train service as the supreme argu- 
ment. Knowing that it is quite possible to have a 
reliable train service without depriving a people of 
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its freedom, one is obliged also to admit that the 
temper of mind prevailing at the present emphasizes 
Europe’s inferior material functions and that the 
dominating trend in Europe is non-European. And 
with this in view one can judge the Turkish dicta- 
torship. It is only non-European in the measure that 
half of Europe is non-European. 

In comparing the Turkish dictatorship with the 
most outstanding European dictatorship, namely 
that of Italy, one is struck by a great degree of dif- 
ference. The Italian dictatorship has the advantage 
of frankness ; it denounces parliamentarianism 
openly, abolishes constitutional machinery, and de- 
liberately glorifies the organized minority which it 
creates for “good government” and progress. The 
Italian dictatorship is further, ultra-nationalistic, 
not only in its perpetual saber-rattling and big talk 
about Italian imperialism, but also in the way it 
insists upon attempting to fuse modem Italy with 
the past. It goes so far in this that it amounts to 
reaction, if one is to judge from the voices of such 
men as Croce which come to us from behind muffled 
doors. 

The Turkish dictatorship has the advantage of 
working behind a constitutional screen, thus retain- 
ing a European facade, although a sham one. Al- 
though it also is called nationalist, it has in tmth, 
apart from Turkish economics, a very anti-nation- 
alist spirit. The Turkish dictatorship has made the 
next greatest effort after the Soviets to cut its people 
off from their past. This may not be European, but 
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it is decidedly modem. The campaign against tradi- 
tion within the last four years has been relentless. 
This particular instance of the Turkish dictator- 
ship’s technique, however detrimental for the Turk 
in the long run, must be taken at its face value. It 
is one of those modem attempts to turn a people’s 
face toward the future by shutting out the past. 

Hence, in trying to find the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Whither Turkey?” one point is absolutely 
clear. Turkey’s face is resolutely set toward the fu- 
ture. But the certainty that Turkey cannot turn 
back is offset by the uncertainty as to the direction 
in which she is moving. No doubt the future Turk- 
ish state will be a synthetic unity of ideas and 
processes, just as the states the Turks have formed 
in the past always have been. How far will the 
spirit of Europe, with which Turkey has been im- 
bued for a century, dominate? How much will there 
be of American standardization and efficiency; and 
above all, what will be the influence of the new 
Russia, constantly working upon Turkish minds? 

In its economic system, for long years to come, 
Turkey is bound to stand on the side of capitalism. 
No country in the world needs capital as urgently 
as Turkey does, to develop its resources and to re- 
construct what has been to a very great degree de- 
stroyed. No one can realize the immediate need of 
development in every line without visiting the in- 
terior of Anatolia. All these are merely external and 
inferior functions; but until Turkey reaches the 
minimum material standard of civilization possible 
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for her, the emphasis must be laid on them by every 
Turkish Government. The necessary capital and 
expert technical assistance needed in order to re- 
alize this standard — without which all reforms will 
merely be so many empty printed words — can be 
obtained only from Europe or from America. 

Apart from this necessity which ties them to the 
capitalist world, because of their Islamic training 
the Turks would be the last people to accept com- 
munism as an economic system. Christianity, re- 
garded from a certain angle, is communist in spirit; 
Islam is not. Islam, in its recognition of the rights 
of man, emphasizes the right of property as its fun- 
damental principle. An illuminating example in this 
respect can be given from the new Russia. The 
Soviets divided the land of the Moslem landowners 
around Tashkend among the Moslem Turkish peas- 
ants. The peasants more than once returned the 
land to the landowners, of their own accord; for 
this they were severely punished by the Soviet 
Government. 

In form Turkey is bound to remain a republic. 
The traditional forces are so much discredited that 
the revival of the sultanate is an impossibility. 
Whether military figures, with a party behind them, 
can maintain dictatorial power very much longer, 
will depend on what is going on in the world in gen- 
eral and in Europe in particular. 

What, after all, really matters to the Turk is what 
really matters to the European. Will there be a fu- 
ture united, though not uniform, Europe? If one 
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could solve the sorry riddle of European destiny, 
one could clearly answer the question, “Whither 
Turkey'?” 
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